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CIVILIZATION. 


A  certain  degree  of  progress  from  the  rudest  state  in 
which  man  is  found,  —  a  dweller  in  caves,  or  on  trees, 
like  an  ape, — a  cannibal,  and  eater  of  pounded  snails, 
worms,  and  offal, — a  certain  degree  of  progress  from 
this  extreme  is  called  Civilization.  It  is  a  vague,  com-  5 
plex  name,  of  many  degrees.  Nobody  has  attempted  a 
definition.  Mr.  Guizot,  writing  a  book  on  the  subject, 
does  not.  It  implies  the  evolution  of  a  highly  organized 
man,  brought  to  supreme  delicacy  of  sentiment,  as  in 
practical  power,  religion,  liberty,  sense  of  honor,  and  10 
taste.  In  the  hesitation  to  define  what  it  is,  we  usually 
suggest  it  by  negations.  A  nation  that  has  no  clothing, 
no  iron,  no  alphabet,  no  marriage,  no  arts  of  peace,  no 
abstract  thought,  we  call  barbarous.  And  after  many 
arts  are  invented  or  imported,  as  among  the  Turks  and  15 
Moorish  nations,  it  is  often  a  little  complaisant  to  call 
them  civilized. 

Each  nation  grows  after  its  own  genius,  and  has  a  civ- 
ilization of  its  own.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  though 
each  complete  in  his  way,  is  different  from  the  man  of  20 
Madrid  or  the  man  of  New  York.  The  term  imports  a 
mysterious  progress.  In  the  brutes  is  none;  and  in  man- 
kind to-day  the  savage  tribes  are  gradually  extinguished 
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rather  than  civilized.  The  Indians  of  this  country  have 
not  learned  the  white  man's  work;  and  in  Africa,  the 
negro  of  to-day  is  the  negro  of  Herodotus.  In  other 
races  the  growth  is  not  arrested;  but  the  like  progress 
5  that  is  made  by  a  boy  "when  he  cuts  his  eye-teeth,"  as 
we  say, — childish  illusions  passing  daily  away,  and  he 
seeing  things  really  and  comprehensively, — is  made  by 
tribes.  It  is  the  learning  the  secret  of  cumulative  power, 
of  advancing  on  one's  self.     It  implies  a  facility  of  asso- 

10  ciation,  power  to  compare,  the  ceasing  from  fixed  ideas. 
The  Indian  is  gloomy  and  distressed  when  urged  to  de- 
part from  his  habits  and  traditions.  He  is  overpowered 
by  the  gaze  of  the  white,  and  his  eye  sinks.  The  occasion 
of  one  of  these  starts  of  growth  is  always  some  novelty 

15  that  astounds  the  mind,  and  provokes  it  to  dare  to  change. 
Thus  there  is  a  Cadmus,  a  Pytheas,  a  Manco  Capac  at 
the  beginning  of  each  improvement,  —  some  superior  for- 
eigner importing  new  and  wonderful  arts,  and  teaching 
them.    Of  course,  he  must  not  know  too  much,  but  must 

20  have  the  sympathy,  language,  and  gods  of  those  he  would 
inform.  But  chiefly  the  sea-shore  has  been  the  point  of 
departure  to  knowledge,  as  to  commerce.  The  most  ad- 
vanced nations  are  always  those  who  navigate  the  most. 
The  power  which  the  sea  requires  in  the  sailor  makes  a 

25  man  of  him  very  fast,  and  the  change  of  shores  and  popu- 
lation clears  his  head  of  much  nonsense  of  his  wigwam. 
Where  shall  we  begin  or  end  the  list  of  those  feats  of 
liberty  and  wit,  each  of  which  feats  made  an  epoch  of 
history?     Thus,  the  effect  of  a  framed  or  stone  house 

30  is  immense  on  the  tranquillity,  power,  and  refinement 
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of  the  builder.  A  man  in  a  cave  or  in  a  camp,  a  no- 
mad, will  die  with  no  more  estate  than  the  wolf  or  the 
horse  leaves.  But  so  simple  a  labor  as  a  house  being 
achieved,  his  chief  enemies  are  kept  at  bay.  He  is  safe 
from  the  teeth  of  wild  animals,  from  frost,  sun- stroke,  5 
and  weather;  and  fine  faculties  begin  to  yield  their  fine 
harvest.  Invention  and  art  are  born,  manners  and  social 
beauty  and  delight.  '  T  is  wonderful  how  soon  a  piano 
gets  into  a  log-hut  on  the  frontier.  You  would  think 
they  found  it  under  a  pine  stump.  With  it  comes  a  10 
Latin  grammar, — and  one  of  those  tow-head  boys  has 
written  a  hymn  on  Sunday.  Now  let  colleges,  now  let 
senates  take  heed!  for  here  is  one  who,  opening  these 
fine  tastes  on  the  basis  of  pioneer's  iron  constitution, 
will  gather  all  their  laurels  in  his  strong  hands.  15 

When  the  Indian  trail  gets  widened,  graded,  and 
bridged  to  a  good  road,  there  is  a  benefactor,  there  is  a 
missionary,  a  pacificator,  a  wealth-bringer,  a  maker  of 
markets,  a  vent  for  industry.  Another  step  in  civility 
is  the  change  from  war,  hunting,  and  pasturage  to  agri-  20 
culture.  Our  Scandinavian  forefathers  have  left  us  a 
significant  legend  to  convey .  their  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  step.  "  There  was  once  a  giantess  who  had 
a  daughter,  and  the  child  saw  a  husbandman  ploughing 
in  the  field.  Then  she  ran  and  picked  him  up  with  her  25 
finger  and  thumb,  and  put  him  and  his  plough  and  his 
oxen  into  her  apron,  and  carried  them  to  her  mother,  and 
said,  'Mother,  what  sort  of  a  beetle  is  this  that  I  found 
wriggling  in  the  sand?'  But  the  mother  said,  Tut  it 
away,  my  child;  we  must  begone  out  of  this  land,  for  30 
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these  people  will  dwell  in  it."'  Another  success  is  the 
post-office,  with  its  educating  energy  augmented  by 
cheapness  arid  guarded  by  a  certain  religious  sentiment 
in  mankind;  so  that  the  power  of  a  wafer  or  a  drop  of 
6  wax  or  gluten  to  guard  a  letter,  as  it  flies  over  sea,  over 
land,  and  comes  to  its  address  as  if  a  battalion  of  artil- 
lery brought  it,  I  look  upon  as  a  fine  meter  of  civilixa- 
tion. 

The  division  of  labor,  the  multiplication  of  the  arts  of 

10  peace,  which  is  nothing  but  a  large  allowance  to  each 
man  to  choose  his  work  according  to  his  faculty, — to 
live  by  his  better  hand, — fills  the  State  with  useful  and 
happy  laborers ;  and  they,  creating  demand  by  the  very 
temptation  of  their  productions,  are  rapidly  and  Jsurely 

15  rewarded  by  good  sale:  and  what  a  police  and  ten  com- 
mandments their  work  thus  becomes.  So  true  is  Dr. 
Johnson's  remark  that  "men  are  seldom  more  innocently 
employed  than  when  they  are  making  money. " 

The  skilful  combinations  of  civil  government,  though 

20  they  usually  follow  natural  leadings,  as  the  lines  of  race, 
language,  religion,  and  territory,  yet  require  wisdom  and 
conduct  in  the  rulers,  and  in  their  result  delight  the 
imagination.  "We  see  insurmountable  multitudes  obey- 
ing, in  opposition  to  their  strongest   passions,  the  re- 

25  straints  of  a  power  which  they  scarcely  perceive,  and  the 
crimes  of  a  single  individual  marked  and  punished  at  the 
distance  of  half  the  earth.  "* 

Bight  position  of  woman  in  the  State  is  another  index. 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 
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Poverty  and  industry  with  a  healthy  mind  read  very 
easily  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  love  them :  place  the 
sexes  in  right  relations  of  mutual  respect,  and  a  severe 
morality  gives  that  essential  charm  to  woman  which 
educates  all  that  is  delicate,  poetic,  and  self-sacrificing,  5 
breeds  courtesy  and  learning,  conversation  and  wit,  in 
her  rough  mate;  so  that  I  have  thought  a  sufficient 
measure  of  civilization  is  the  influence  of  good  women. 

Another  measure  of  culture  is  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, overrunning  all  the  old  barriers  of  caste,  and,  by  10 
the  cheap  press,  bringing  the  university  to  every  poor 
man's  door  in  the  newsboy's  basket.  Scraps  of  science, 
of  thought,  of  poetry,  are  in  the  coarsest  sheet,  so  that  in 
every  house  we  hesitate  to  burn  a  newspaper  until  we 
have  looked  it  through.  15 

The  ship,  in  its   latest  complete  equipment,    is   an 

abridgment  and  compend  of  a  nation's  arts:  the  ship 

steered  by  compass  and  chart, — longitude  reckoned  by 

lunar     observation    and    by    chronometer, — driven  by 

steam ;  and  in  wildest  sea-mountains,  at  vast  distances  20 

from  home, 

"The  pulses  of  her  iron  heart 
Go  beating  through  the  storm." 

No  use  can  lessen  the  wonder  of  this  control,  by  so 
weak  a  creature,  or  forces  so  prodigious.  I  remember  25 
I  watched,  in  crossing  the  sea,  the  beautiful  skill  where- 
by the  engine  in  its  constant  working  was  made  to  pro- 
duce two  hundred  gallons  of  fresh  water  out  of  salt 
water,  every  hour, —  thereby  supplying  all  the  ship's 
want.  80 
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The  skill  that  pervades  complex  details;  the  man  that 
maintains  himself;  the  chimney  taught  to  burn  its  own 
smoke;  the  farm  made  to  produce  all  that  is  consumed 
on  it;  the  very  prison  compelled  to  maintain  itself  and 
5  yield  a  revenue,  and,  better  still,  made  a  reform  school, 
and  a  manufactory  of  honest  men  out  of  rogues,  as  the 
steamer  made  fresh  water  out  of  salt, — all  these  are 
examples  of  that  tendency  to  combine  antagonisms,  and 
utilize  evil,  which  is  the  index  of  high  civilization. 

10  Civilization  is  the  result  of  highly  complex  organiza- 
tion. In  the  snake,  all  the  organs  are  sheathed;  no 
hands,  no  feet,  no  fins,  no  wings.  In  bird  and  beast, 
the  organs  are  released,  and  begin  to  play.  In  man, 
they  are  all  unbound,  and  full  of  joyful  action.     With 

15  this  unswaddling  he  receives  the  absolute  illumination 
we  call  Reason,  and  thereby  true  liberty. 

Climate  has  much  to  do  with  this  melioration.  The 
highest  civility  has  never  loved  the  hot  zones.  Wher- 
ever snow  falls,  there  is  usually  civil  freedom.     Where 

20  the  banana  grows,  the  animal  system  is  indolent  and 
pampered  at  the  cost  of  higher  qualities :  the  man  is  sen- 
sual and  cruel.  But  this  scale  is  not  invariable.  High 
degrees  of  moral  sentiment  control  the  unfavorable  in- 
fluences of  climate ;  and  some  of  our  grandest  examples 

25  of  men  and  of  races  come  from  the  equatorial  regions, — 
as  the  genius  of  Egypt,  of  India,  and  of  Arabia. 

These  feats  are  measures  or  traits  of  civility;  and  tem- 
perate climate  is  an  important  influence,  though  not  quite 
indispensable,  for  there  have  been  learning,  philosophy, 

SO  and  art  in  Iceland,  and  in  the  tropics.     But  one  condi- 
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iion  is  essential  to  the  social  education  of  man,  namely, 
morality.  There  can  be  no  high  civility  without  a  deep 
morality,  though  it  may  not  always  call  itself  by  that 
name,  but  sometimes  the  point  of  honor,  as  in  the  insti- 
tution of  chivalry ;  or  patriotism,  as  in  the  Spartan  and  5 
Roman  republics;  or  the  enthusiasm  of  some  religious 
sect  which  imputes  its  virtue  to  its  dogma;  or  the  cab- 
alism,  or  esprit  de  corps,  of  a  masonic  or  other  associa- 
tion of  friends. 

The  evolution  of  a  highly  destined  society  must  be  10 
moral;  it  must  run  in  the  grooves  of  the  celestial  wheels. 
It  must  be  catholic  in  aims.  What  is  moral?  It  is  the 
respecting  in  action  catholic  or  universal  ends.  Hear 
the  definition  which  Kant  gives  of  moral  conduct:  "Act 
always  so  that  the  immediate  motive  of  thy  will  may  be-  15 
come  a  universal  rule  for  all  intelligent  beings." 

Civilization  depends  on  morality.  Everything  good  in 
man  leans  on  what  is  higher.  This  rule  holds  in  small 
as  in  great.  Thus,  all  our  strength  and  success  in  the 
work  of  our  hands  depend  on  our  borrowing  the  aid  of  20 
the  elements.  You  have  seen  a  carpenter  on  a  ladder 
with  a  broad-axe  chopping  upward  chips  from  a  beam. 
How  awkward !  at  what  disadvantage  he  works !  But 
see  him  on  the  ground,  dressing  his  timber  under  him. 
Now,  not  his  feeble  muscles,  but  the  force  of  gravity  25 
brings  down  the  axe;  that  is  to  say,  the  planet  itself 
splits  his  stick.  The  farmer  had  much  ill-temper,  lazi- 
ness, and  shirking  to  endure  from  his  hand-sawyers, 
until  one  day  he  bethought  him  to  put  his  saw -mi  11  on 
the  edge  of  a  waterfall;   and    the  river  never   tires  of  30 
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turning  his  wheel :  the  river  is  good-natured,  and  never 
hints  an  objection. 

We  had  letters  to  send:  couriers  could  not  go  fast 
enough,  nor  far  enough;  broke  their  wagons,  foundered 
5  their  horses;  bad  roads  in  spring,  snow-drifts  in  win- 
ter, heats  in  summer;  could  not  get  the  horses  out  of  a 
walk. 

But  we  found  out  that  the  air  and  earth  were  full  of 
Electricity;  and  always  going  our  way, — just  the  way 

10  we  wanted  to  send.  Would  he  take  a  message?  Just 
as  lief  as  not ;  had  nothing  else  to  do  ;  would  carry  it  in 
no  time.  Only  one  doubt  occurred,  one  staggering  ob- 
jection,— he  had  no  carpet-bag,  no  visible  pockets,  no 
hands,  not  so  much  as  a  mouth,  to  carry  a  letter.     But, 

15  after  much  thought  and  many  experiments,  we  managed 
to  meet  the  conditions,  and  to  fold  up  the  letter  in  such 
invisible  compact  form  as  he  could  carry  in  those  invisi- 
ble pockets  of  his,  never  wrought  by  needle  and  thread, 
— and  it  went  like  a  charm. 

SO  I  admire  still  more  than  the  saw-mill  the  skill  which, 
on  the  sea-shore,  makes  the  tides  drive  the  wheels  and 
grind  corn,  and  which  thus  engages  the  assistance  of  the 
moon,  like  a  hired  hand,  to  grind,  and  wind,  and  pump, 
and  saw,  and  split  stone,  and  roll  iron. 

25  Now  that  is  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  in  every  instance  of 
his  labor,  to  hitch  his  wagon  to  a  star,  and  see  his  chore 
done  by  the  gods  themselves.  That  is  the  way  we  are 
strong,  by  borrowing  the  might  of  the  elements.  The 
forces  of  steam,  gravity,  galvanism,  light,  magnets,  wind, 

§0  fire,  serve  us  day  by  day,  and  cost  us  nothing. 
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Our  astronomy  is  full  of  examples  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  these  magnificent  helpers.  Thus,  on  a  planet  so  small 
as  ours,  the  want  of  an  adequate  base  for  astronomical 
measurements  is  early  felt,  as,  for  example,  in  detecting 
the  parallax  of  a  star.  But  the  astronomer,  having  by  5 
an  observation  fixed  the  place  of  a  star,  by  so  simple  an 
expedient  as  waiting  six  months,  and  then  repeating  his 
observation,  contrived  to  put  the  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  say  two  hundred  millions  of  miles,  between  his 
first  observation  and  his  second,  and  this  line  afforded  10 
him  a  respectable  base  for  his  triangle. 

All  our  arts  aim  to  win  this  vantage.  We  cannot 
bring  the  heavenly  powers  to  us,  but,  if  we  will  only 
choose  our  jobs  in  directions  in  which  they  travel,  they 
will  undertake  them  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  is  15 
a  peremptory  rule  with  them,  that  they  never  go  out  of 
their  road.  We  are  dapper  little  busybodies,  and  run 
this  way  and  that  way  superserviceably ;  but  they  swerve 
never  from  their  foreordained  paths, — neither  the  sun, 
nor  the  moon,  nor  a  bubble  of  air,  nor  a  mote  of  dust.  20 

And  as  our  handiworks  borrow  the  elements,  so  all  our 
social  and  political  action  leans  on  principles.  To  accom- 
plish anything  excellent,  the  will  must  work  for  catholic 
and  universal  ends.  A  puny  creature  walled  in  on  every 
side,  as  Daniel  wrote, —  25 

"  Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  !" 

but  when  his  will  leans  on  a  principle,  when  he  is  the 
vehicle  of  ideas,  he  borrows  their  omnipotence.  Gibral- 
tar may  be  strong,  but  ideas  are  impregnable,  and  bestow  30 
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on  the  hero  their  invincibility.  "It  was  a  great  instruc- 
tion,"  said  a  saint  in  Cromwell's  war,  "that  the  best 
courages  are  but  beams  of  the  Almighty. "  Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star.  Let  us  not  fag  in  paltry  works  which 
6  serve  our  pot  and  bag  alone.  Let  us  not  lie  and  steal. 
No  god  will  help.  We  shall  find  all  their  teams  going  the 
other  way, — Charles's  Wain,  Great  Bear,  Orion,  Leo, 
Hercules:  every  god  will  leave  us.  Work  rather  for 
those  interests  which  the  divinities  honor  and  promote, 

10  — justice,  love,  freedom,  knowledge,  utility. 

If  we  can  thus  ride  in  Olympian  chariots  by  putting 
our  works  in  the  path  of  the  celestial  circuits,  we  can 
harness  also  evil  agents,  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
force  them  to  serve  against  their  will  the  ends  of  wisdom 

15  and  virtue.  Thus,  a  wise  government  puts  fines  and 
penalties  on  pleasant  vices.  What  a  benefit  would  the 
American  government,  not  yet  relieved  of  its  extreme 
need,  render  to  itself,  and  to  every  city,  village,  and 
hamlet  in  the  States,  if  it  would  tax  whiskey  and  rum 

20  almost  to  the  point  of  prohibition !  Was  it  Bonaparte 
who  said  that  he  found  vices  very  good  patriots? — "he 
got  five  millions  from  the  love  of  brandy,  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  know  which  of  the  virtues  would  pay  him  as 
much."    Tobacco  and  opium  have  broad  backs,  and  will 

25  cheerfully  carry  the  load  of  armies,  if  you  choose  to 
make  them  pay  high  for  such  joy  as  they  give  and  such 
harm  as  they  do. 

These  are  traits,  and  measures,  and  modes ;  and  the 
true  test  of  civilization  is,  not  the  census,  nor  the  size 

30  of  cities,  nor  the  crops, — no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the 
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country  turns  out.  I  see  the  vast  advantages  of  this 
country,  spanning  the  breadth  of  the  temperate  zone.  I 
see  the  immense  material  prosperity, — towns  on  towns, 
states  on  states,  and  wealth  piled  in  the  massive  archi- 
tecture of  cities;  California  quartz- mountains  dumped  5 
down  in  New  York  to  be  re  piled  architecturally  along- 
shore from  Canada  to  Cuba,  and  thence  westward  to  Cal- 
ifornia again.  But  it  is  not  New  York  streets  built  by  the 
confluence  of  workmen  and  wealth  of  all  nations,  though 
stretching  out  towards  Philadelphia  until  they  touch  it,  10 
and  northward  until  they  touch  New  Haven,  Hartford, 
Springfield,  Worcester,  and  Boston, — not  these  that 
make  the  real  estimation.  But,  when  I  look  over  this 
constellation  of  cities  which  animate  and  illustrate  the 
land,  and  see  how  little  the  government  has  to  do  with  15 
their  daily  life,  how  self-helped  and  self-direeted  all  fam- 
ilies are, — knots  of  men  in  purely  natural  societies, — 
societies  of  trade,  of  kindred  blood,  of  habitual  hospital- 
ity, house  and  house,  man  acting  on  man  by  weight  of 
opinion,  of  longer  or  better-directed  industry,  the  refin-  20 
ing  influence  of  women,  the  invitation  which  experience 
and  permanent  causes  open  to  youth  and  labor, — when 
I  see  how  much  each  virtuous  and  gifted  person,  whom 
all  men  consider,  lives  affectionately  with  scores  of  excel- 
lent people  who  are  not  known  far  from  home,  and  per-  25 
haps  with  great  reason  reckons  these  people  his  superiors 
in  virtue,  and  in  the  symmetry  and  force  of  their  quali- 
ties, I  see  what  cubic  values  America  has,  and  in  these 
a  better  certificate  of  civilization  than  great  cities  or 
enormous  wealth.  30 
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In  strictness,  the  vital  refinements  are  the  moral  ami 
intellectual  steps.  The  appearance  of  the  Hebrew  Mo- 
ses, of  the  Indian  Buddh, — in  Greece,  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Masters,  of  the  acute  and  upright  Socrates,  and  of 
5  the  Stoic  Zeno, — -in  Judaea,  the  advent  of  Jesus,— and 
in  modern  Christendom,  of  the  realists  Huss,  Savonarola, 
and  Luther,  are  causal  facts  which  carry  forward  races 
to  new  convictions,  and  elevate  the  rule  of  life.  In  the 
presence  of  these  agencies,  it  is  frivolous  to  insist  on 

10  the  invention  of  printing  or  gunpowder,  of  steam-power 
or  gas-light,  percussion-caps  and  rubber-shoes,  which  are 
toys  thrown  off  from  that  security,  freedom,  and  exhil- 
aration which  a  healthy  morality  creates  in  society. 
These  arts  add  a  comfort  and  smoothness  to  house  and 

15  street  life ;  but  a  purer  morality,  which  kindles  genius, 
civilizes  civilization,  casts  backward  all  that  we  held 
sacred  into  the  profane,  as  the  flame  of  oil  throws  a 
shadow  when  shined  upon  by  the  flame  of  the  Bude- 
light.     Not  the  less  the  popular  measures  of  progress 

20  will  ever  be  the  arts  and  the  laws. 

But  if  there  be  a  country  which  cannot  stand  any  one 
of  these  tests, — a  country  where  knowledge  cannot  be 
diffused  without  perils  of  mob- law  and  statute-law, — 
where  speech  is  not  free, — where  the  post-office  is  vio- 

25  lated,  mail-bags  opened,  and  letters  tampered  with, — 
where  public  debts  and  private  debts  outside  of  the  State 
are  repudiated, — where  liberty  is  attacked  in  the  primary 
institution  of  social  life, — where  the  position  of  the 
white  woman  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  outlawry  of 

30  the  black  woman, — where  the  arts,  such  as  they  have, 
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arc  all  imported,  having  no  indigenous  life,—where  the 
laborer  is  not  secured  in  the  earnings  of  his  own  hands, 
— where  suffrage  is  not  free  or  equal, — the  country  is, 
in  all  these  respects,  not  civil,  hut  barbarous;  and  no 
advantages  of  soil,  climate,  or  coast  can  resist  these  sui-  6 
cidal  mischiefs. 

Morality  and  all  the  incidents  of  morality  are  essen- 
tial; as,  justice  to  the  citizen,  and  personal  liberty. 
Montesquieu  says:  "Countries  are  well  cultivated,  not 
as  they  are  fertile,  but  as  they  are  free";  and  the  re-  10 
mark  holds  not  less  but  more  true  of  the  culture  of  men, 
than  of  the  tillage  of  land.  And  the  highest  proof  of 
civility  is,  that  the  whole  public  action  of  the  State  is 
directed  on  securing  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  15 
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All  departments  of  life  at  the  present  day — Trade, 
Politics,  Letters,  Science,  or  Keligion — seem  to  feel, 
and  to  labor  to  express,  the  identity  of  their  law.  They 
are  rays  of  one  sun ;  they  translate  each  into  a  new  lan- 
guage the  sense  of  the  other.  They  are  sublime  when  5 
seen  as  emanations  of  a  Necessity  contradistinguished 
from  the  vulgar  Fate,  by  being  instant  and  alive,  and 
dissolving  man,  as  well  as  his  works,  in  its  flowing  benefi- 
cence. This  influence  is  conspicuously  visible  in  the 
principles  and  history  of  Art.  10 

On  one  side  in  primary  communication  with  absolute 
truth  through  thought  and  instinct,  the  human  mind  on 
the  other  side  tends,  by  an  equal  necessity,  to  the.  publi- 
cation and  embodiment  of  its  thought,  modified  and 
dwarfed  by  the  impurity  and  untruth  which,  in  all  our  15 
experience,  injure  the  individuality  through  which  it 
passes.  The  child  not  only  suffers,  but  cries;  not  only 
hungers,  but  eats.  The  man  not  only  thinks,  but  speaks 
and  acts.  Every  thought  that  arises  in  the  mind,  in  its 
rising  aims  to  pass  out  of  the  mind  into  act;  just  as  20 
every  plant,  in  the  moment  of  germination,  struggles  up 
to  light.  Thought  is  the  seed  of  action ;  but  action  is  as 
much  its  second  form  as  thought  is  its  first.     It  rises  in 
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thought,  to  the  end  that  it  may  he  uttered  and  acted. 
The  more  profound  the  thought,  the  more  burdensome. 
Always  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  its  sense  does  it 
knock  importunately  at  the  gates  of  the  soul,  to  be 
5  spoken,  to  be  done.  What  is  in,  will  out.  It  struggles 
to  the  birth.  Speech  is  a  great  pleasure,  and  action  a 
great  pleasure ;  they  cannot  be  foreborne. 

The  utterance  of  thought  and  emotion  in  speech  and 
action  may  be  conscious  or  unconscious.     The  sucking 

10  child  is  an  unconscious  actor.  The  man  in  an  ecstasy  of 
fear  or  anger  is  an  unconscious  actor.  A  large  part  of 
our  habitual  actions  are  unconsciously  done,  and  most 
of  our  necessary  words  are  unconsciously  said. 

The   conscious  utterance  of  thought,   by  speech  or 

15  action,  to  any  end,  is  Art.  From  the  first  imitative 
babble  of  a  child  to  the  despotism  of  eloquence,  from  his 
first  pile  of  toys  or  chip  bridge  to  the  masonry  of  Ninot 
Eock  Lighthouse  or  the  Pacific  Eailroad,  from  the 
tattooing  of  the  Owlwhees  to  the  Vatican  Gallery,  from 

20  the  simplest  expedient  of  private  prudence  to  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  from  its  first  to  its  last  works,  Art  is 
the  spirit's  voluntary  use  and  combination  of  things  to 
serve  its  end.  The  Will  distinguishes  it  as  spiritual 
action.     Relatively  to  themselves,  the  bee,  the  bird,  the 

25  beaver,  have  no  art ;  for  what  they  do,  they  do  instinc- 
tively; but  relatively  to  the  Supreme  Being,  they  have. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  all  unconscious  action  ■  relatively 
to  the  doer,  in  is  instinct ;  relatively  to  the  First  Cause, 
it  is  Art.     In  this  sense,  recognizing  the  Spirit  which  in- 

S0  forms  Nature,  Plato  rightly  said,  "Those  things  which 
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are  said  to  be  done  by  Nature  are  indeed  done  by  Divine 
Art."  Art,  universally,  is  the  spirit  creative.  It  was 
defined  by  Aristotle,  "The  reason  of  the  thing,  without 
the  matter." 

If  we  follow  the  popular  distinction  of  works  accord-     5 
ing  to  their  aim,  we  should  say,  the  Spirit,  in  its  creation, 
aims  at  use  or  at  beauty,  and  hence  Art  divides  itself  into 
the  Useful  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  useful  arts  comprehend  not  only  those  that  Ho 
next  to  instinct,  as  agriculture,  building,  weaving,  etc.,  10 
but  also  navigation,  practical  chemistry,  and  the  con- 
struction of  all  the  grand  and  delicate  tools  and  instru- 
ments by  which  man  serves  himself ;  as  language,  the 
watch,  the  ship,  the  decimal  cipher ;  and  also  the 
sciences,  so  far  as  they  are  made  serviceable  to  political  15 
economy. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  a 
ship,  a  railroad,  a  dry-dock,  or  from  a  picture,  a  dra- 
matic representation,  a  statue,  a  poem,  we  find  that  these 
have  not  a  quite  simple,  but  a  blended  origin.  We  find  20 
that  the  question,  What  is  Art?  leads  us  directly  to 
another, — Who  is  the  artist  ?  and  the  solution  of  this  is 
the  key  to  the  history  of  Art. 

I  hasten  to  state  the  principle  which  prescribes, 
through  different  means,  its  firm  law  to  the  useful  and  25 
the  beautiful  arts.  The  law  is  this.  The  universal  soul 
is  the  alone  creator  of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful ; 
therefore,  to  make  anything  useful  or  beautiful,  the  in- 
dividual must  be  submitted  to  the  universal  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  this  in  reference  to  80 
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the  useful  arts.  Here  the  omnipotent  agent  is  Nature ; 
all  human  acts  are  satellites  to  her  orb.  Nature  is  the 
representative  of  the  universal  mind,  and  the  law  becomes 
this, — that  Art  must  be  a  complement  to  nature,  strictly 
6  subsidiary.  It  was  said,  in  allusion  to  the  great  struc- 
tures of  the  ancient  Romans, — the  aqueducts  and 
bridges, — that  "their  Art  was  a  Nature  working  to 
municipal  ends."  That  is  a  true  account  of  all  just 
works  of  useful  art.     Smeaton  built  Eddystone  Light- 

10  house  on  the  model  of  an  oak-tree,  as  being  the  form  in 
nature  best  designed  to  resist  a  constant  assailing  force. 
Dollond  formed  his  achromatic  telescope  on  the  model 
of  the  human  eye.  Duhamel  built  a  bridge  by  letting  in 
a  piece  of  stronger  timber  for  the  middle  of  the  under 

15  surface,  getting  his  hint  from  the  structure  of  the  shin- 
bone. 

The  first  and  last  lesson  of  the  useful  arts  is,  that 
Nature  tyrannizes  over  our  works.  They  must  be  con- 
formed to  her  law,  or  they  will  be  ground  to  powder  by 

20  her  omnipresent  activity.  Nothing  droll,  nothing  whim- 
sical, will  endure.  Nature  is  ever  interfering  with  Art. 
You  cannot  build  your  house  or  pagoda  as  you  will,  but 
as  you  must.  There  is  a  quick  bound  set  to  your  caprice. 
The  leaning  tower  can  only  lean  so  far.     The  veranda  or 

25  pagoda  roof  can  curve  upward  only  to  a  certain  point. 
The  slope  of  your  roof  is  determined  by  the  weight  of 
snow.  It  is  only  within  narrow  limits  that  the  discretion 
of  the  architect  may  range :  gravity,  wind,  sun,  rain,  the 
size  of  men  and  animals,  and  such  like,  have  more  to  say 

SO  than  he.     It  is  the  law  of  fluids  that  prescribes  the.  shape 
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of  the  boat, — keel,  rudder,  and  bows, — and,  in  the  finer 
fluid  above,  the  form  and  tackle  of  the  sails.  Man  seems 
to  have  no  option  about  his  tools,  but  merely  the  neces- 
sity to  learn  from  Nature  what  will  fit  best,  as  if  he  were 
fitting  a  screw  or  a  door.  Beneath  a  necessity  thus  5 
almighty,  what  is  artificial  in  man's  life  seems  insignifi- 
cant. He  seems  to  take  his  task  so  minutely  from  inti- 
mations of  Nature,  that  his  works  become  as  it  were  hers, 
and  he  is  no  longer  free. 

But  if  we  work  within  this  limit,  she  yields  us  all  her  10 
strength.     All  powerful  action  is  performed  by  bringing 
the  forces  of  nature  to  bear  upon  our  objects.     We  do 
not  grind  corn  or  lift  the  loom  by  our  own  strength,  but 
we  build  a  mill  in  such  position  as  to  set  the  north-wind 
to  play  upon  our  instrument,  or  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  15 
or  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea.     So,  in  our  handiwork, 
we  do  few  things  by  muscular  force,  but  we  place  our- 
selves in  such  attitudes  as  to  bring  the  force  of  gravity, 
that  is,  the  weight  of  the  planet,  to  bear  upon  the  spade 
or  the  axe  we  wield.     In  short,  in  all  our  operations  we  20 
seek  not  to  use  our  own,  but  to  bring  a  quite  infinite 
force  to  bear. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  law  as  it  affects  the  works 
that  have  beauty  for  their  end,  that  is,  the  productions  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  Here  again  the  prominent  fact  is  subor-  25 
dination  of  man.  His  art  is  the  least  part  of  his  work 
of  art.  A  great  deduction  is  to  be  made  before  we  can 
know  his  proper  contribution  to  it. 

Music,  Eloquence,  Poetry,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Archi- 
tecture.    This  is  a  rough  enumeration  of  the  Fine  Arts.  •  30 
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I  omit  Rhetoric,  which  only  respects  the  form  of  elo- 
quence and  poetry.  Architecture  and  eloquence  are 
mixed  arts,  whose  end  is  sometimes  beauty  and  some- 
times use. 
i  It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  of  these  arts  there  is  much 
which  is  not  spiritual.  Each  has  a  material  basis,  and  in 
each  the  creating  intellect  is  crippled  in  some  degree  by 
the  stuff  on  which  it  works.  The  basis  of  poetry  is  lan- 
guage, which  is  material  only  on  one  side.  It  is  a  demi- 
se god.  But  being  applied  primarily  to  the  common  neces- 
sities of  man,  it  is  not  new-created  by  the  poet  for  his 
own  ends. 

The  basis  of  music   is  the  qualities  of  the  air  and 

the  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies.     The  pulsation  of  a 

15  stretched  string  or  wire  gives  the  ear  the  pleasure  of 

sweet  sound,  before  yet  the  musician  has  enhanced    this 

pleasure  by  concords  and  combinations. 

Eloquence,    as  far  as  it  is  a  fine  art,  is  modified  how 

much  by  the  material  organization  of  the  orator,  the  tone 

20  of  the  voice,  the  plrysical   strength,  the  play  of  the  eye 

and  countenance.     All  this  is  so  much  deduction  from  the 

purely  spiritual  pleasure, — as  so  much  deduction  from 

the  merit  of  Art, —  and  is  the  attribute  of  Nature. 

In  painting,  bright  colors  stimulate  the  eye,  before  yet 

25  they  are  harmonized  into  a  landscape.     In  sculpture  and 

in  architecture  the  material,  as  marble  or  granite,  and 

in  architecture  the  mass,  are  sources  of  great  pleasure, 

quite  independent  of  the  artificial  arrangement.    The  art 

resides  in  the  model,  in  the  plan;  for  it  is  on  that  the 

30  genius  of  the  artist  is  expended,  not  on  the  statue  or  the 
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temple.  Just  as  much  better  as  is  the  polished  statue  of 
dazzling  marble  than  the  clay  model,  or  as  much  more 
impressive  as  is  the  granite  cathedral  or  pyramid  than  the 
ground-plan  or  profile  of  them  on  paper,  so  much  more 
beauty  owe  they  to  Nature  than  to  Art.  5 

There  is  a  still  larger  deduction  to  be  made  from  the 
genius  of  the  artist  in  favor  of  Nature  than  I  have  yet 
specified. 

A  jumble  of  musical  sounds  on  a  viol  or  a  flute,  in 
which  the  rhythm  of  the  tune  is  played  without  one  of  10 
the  notes  being  right,  gives  pleasure  to  the  unskilful  ear. 
A  very  coarse  imitation  of  the  human  form  on  canvas,  or 
in  wax- work,  —  a  coarse  sketch  in  colors  of  a  landscape, 
in  which  imitation  is  all  that  is  attempted, — these  things 
give  to  unpractised  eyes,  to  the  uncultured,  who  do  not  15 
ask  a  fine  spiritual  delight,  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  a 
statue  of  Canova  or  a  picture  of  Titian. 

And  in  the  statue  of  Canova,  or  the  picture  of  Titian, 
these  give  the  great  part  of  the  pleasure;  they  are  the 
basis  on  which  the  fine  spirit  rears  a  higher  delight,  but  20 
to  which  these  are  indispensable. 

Another  deduction  from  the  genius  of  the  artist  is 
what  is  conventional  in  his  art,  of  which  there  is  much 
in  very  work  of  art.  Thus  how  much  is  there  that  is 
not  original  in  every  particular  building,  in  every  statue,  25 
in  every  tune,  painting,  poem,  or  harangue! — whatever 
is  national  or  usual ;  as  the  usaga  of  building  all  Roman 
churches  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  prescribed  distribu- 
tion of  parts  of  a  theatre,  the  custom  of  draping  a  statue 
in  classical  costume.     Yet  who  will  deny  that  the  merely  CO 
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conventional  .part  of  the  performance  contributes  much  to 
its  effect  ? 

One  consideration  more  exhausts,  I  believe,  all  the  de- 
ductions from  the  genius  of  the  artist  in  any  given  work. 

5  This  is  the  adventitious.  Thus  the  pleasure  that  a  noble 
temple  gives  us  is  only  in  part  owing  to  the  temple.  It 
is  exalted  by  the  beauty  of  sunlight,  the  play  of  the 
clouds,  the  landscape  around  it,  its  grouping  with  the 
houses,  trees,  and  towers  in  its  vicinity.     The  pleasure  of 

10  eloquence  is  in  greatest  part  owing  often  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  occasion  which  produces  it,  —  to  the  magic  of 
sympathy,  which  exalts  the  feeling  of  each  by  radiating 
on  him  the  feeling  of  all. 

The  effect  of  music  belongs  how  much  to  the  place, 

15  — as  the  church,  or  the  moonlight  walk;  or  to  the 
company;  or,  if  on  the  stage,  to  what  went  before 
in  the  play,  or  to  the  expectation  of  what  shall  come 
after. 

In  poetry,  "It  is  tradition  more  than  invention  that 

20  helps  the  poet  to  a  good  fable.'*  The  adventitious 
beauty  of  poetry  may  be  felt  in  the  greater  delight  which 
a  verse  gives  in  happy  quotation  than  in  the  poem. 

It  is  a  curious  proof  of  our  conviction  that  the  artist 
does  not  feel  himself  to  be  the  parent  of  his  work,  and  is 

25  as  much  surprised  at  the  effect  as  we,  that  we  are  so 
unwilling  to  impute  our  best  sense  of  any  work  of  art  to 
the  author.  The  highest  praise  we  can  attribute  to  any 
writer,  painter,  sculptor,  builder,  is,  that  he  actually 
possessed  the  thought  or  feeling  with  which  he  has  in- 

30  spired  us.     We  hesitate  at  doing  Spenser  so  great  an 
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honor  as  to  think  that  he  intended  by  his  allegory  the 
sense  we  affix  to  it.  We  grudge  to  Homer  the  wide 
human  circumspection  his  commentators  ascribe  to  him. 
Even  IShakspeare,  of  whom  we  can  believe  everything, 
we  think  indebted  to  Goethe  and  to  Coleridge  for  the  5 
wisdom  they  detect  in  his  Hamlet  and  Antony.  Espe- 
cially have  we  this  infirmity  of.  faith  in  contemporary 
genius.  We  fear  that  Allston  and  Greenough  did  not 
foresee  and  design  all  the  effect  they  produce  on  us. 

Our  arts  are  happy  hits.     We  are  like  the  musician  10 
on  the  lake,  whose  melody  is  sweeter  than  he  knows,  or 
like  a  traveller,  surprised  by  a  mountain  echo,  whose 
trivial  word  -returns  to  him  in  romantic  thunders. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  say  that  the  power  of  Nature 
predominates  over  the  human  will  in  all  works  of  even  16 
the  fine  arts,  in  all  that  respects  their  material  and  exter- 
nal circumstances.  Nature  paints  the  best  part  of  the 
picture;  carves  the  best  part  of  the  statue;  builds  the 
best  part  of  the  house;  and  speaks  the  best  part  of  the 
oration.  For  all  the  advantages  to  which  I  have  ad-  20 
verted  are  such  as  the  artist  did  not  consciously  produce. 
He  relied  on  their  aid,  he  put  himself  in  the  way  to  re- 
ceive aid  from  some  of  them ;  but  he  saw  that  his  plant- 
ing and  his  watering  waited  for  the  sunlight  of  Nature, 
or  were  vain.  ,  25 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  law  stated 
in  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  as  it  affects  the  purely 
spiritual  part  of  a  work  of  art. 

As,  in  useful  art,  so  far  as  it  is  useful,  the  work  must 
be  strictly  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  so  as  to  so 
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become  a  sort  of  continuation,  and  in  no  wise  a  contra- 
diction of  Nature ;  so,  in  art  that  aims  at  beauty,  must 
the  parts  be  subordinated  to  Ideal  Nature,  and  every- 
thing individual  abstracted,  so  that  it  shall  be  the  produc- 
6  tion  of  the  universal  soul. 

The  artist  who  is  to  produce  a  work  which  is  to  l>a 
admired,  not  by  his  friends  or  his  townspeople  or  his 
contemporaries,  but  by  all  men,  and  which  is  to  be  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye  in  proportion  to  its  culture,  must  dis- 
10  individualize  himself,  and  be  a  man  of  no  party,  and  no 
manner,  and  no  age,  but  one  through  whom  the  soul 
of  all  men  circulates,  as  the  common  air  through  his 
lungs.  He  must  work  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  con- 
ceive a  prophet  to  spsak,  or  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  act; 
15  that  is,  he  is  not  to  speak  his  own  words,  or  do  his  own 
works,  or  think  his  own  thoughts,  but  he  is  to  be  an 
organ  through  which  the  universal  mind  acts. 

In  speaking  of  the  useful  arts,  I  pointed  to  the  fact 

that  we  do  not  dig,  or  grind,  or  hew,  by  our  muscular 

20  strength,  but  by  bringing  the  weight  of  the  planet  to  bear 

on  the  spade,  axe,  or  bar.     Precisely  analogous  to  this, 

in  the  fine  arts,  is  the  manner  of  our  intellectual  work. 

We  aim  to  hinder  our  individuality  from  acting.     So 

much  as  we  can  shove  aside  our  egotism,  our  prejudice, 

25  and  will,  and  bring  the  omniscience  of  reason  upon  the 

subject  before  us,  so  perfect  is  the  work.     The  wonders 

of  Shakspeare  aie  things  which  he  saw  whilst  he  stood 

aside,   and  then   returned  to   record   them.     The   poet 

aims  at  getting  observations  without  aim ;  to  subject  to 

80  thought  things  seen  without  (voluntary)  thought. 
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In  eloquence,  the  great  triumphs  of  the  art  are,  when 
the  orator  is  lifted  above  himself;  when  consciously  he 
makes  himself  the  mere  tongue  of  the  occasion  and  tho 
hour,  and  6ays  what  cannot  but  be  said.  Hence  the 
term  abandonment,  to  describe  the  self-surrender  of  the  5 
orator.  Not  his  will,  but  the  principle  on  which  he  is 
horsed,  the  great  connection  and  crisis  of  events,  thunder 
in  the  ear  of  the  crowd. 

In  poetry,  where  every  word  is  free,  every  word  is 
necessary.  Good  poetry  could  not  have  been  otherwise  10 
written  than  it  is.  The  first  time  you  hear  it,  it  sounds 
rather  as  if  copied  out  of  some  invisible  tablet  in  the 
Eternal  mind,  than  as  if  arbitrarily  composed  by  the 
poet.  The  feeling  of  all  great  poets  has  accorded  with 
this.  They  found  the  verse,  not  made  it.  The  muse  15 
brought  it  to  them. 

In  sculpture,  did  ever  anybody  call  the  Apollo  a  fancy 
piece  ?     Or  say  of  the  Laocoon  how  it  might  be  made  dif- 
ferent?    A  masterpiece  of  art  has  in  the  mind  a  fixed 
place  in  the  chain  of  being,  as  much  as  a  plant  or  a  20 
crystal. 

The  whole  language  of  men,  especially  of  artists,  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  points  at  the  belief  that  every 
work  of  art,  in  proportion  to  its  excellence,  partakes  of 
the  precision  of  fate :  no  room  was  there  for  choice,  no  25 
play  for  fancy ;  for  in  the  moment,  or  in  the  successive 
moments,  when  that  form  was  seen,  the  iron  lids  of  Rea- 
son were  unclosed,  which  ordinarily  are  heavy  with  slum- 
ber. The  individual  mind  became  for  the  moment  the 
vent  of  the  mind  of  humanity.  80 
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There  is  but  one  Reason.  The  mind  that  made  the 
world  is  not  one  mind,  but  the  mind.  Every  man  is  an 
inlet  to  the  same,  and  to  all  of  the  same.  And  every  work 
of  art  is  a  more  or  less  pure  manifestation  of  the  same. 
6  Therefore  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  which  I  offer  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  whole  view,  that  the  delight  which  a 
work  of  art  affords,  seems  to  arise  from  our  recognizing 
in  it  the  mind  that  formed  Nature,  again  in  active  op- 
eration. 

10  It  differs  from  the  works  of  Nature  in  this,  that  they 
are  organically  reproductive.  This  is  not;  but  spirit- 
ually it  is  prolific  by  its  powerful  action  on  the  intel- 
lects of  men. 

Hence  it  follows  that  a  study  of  admirable  works  oi 

15  art  sharpens  our  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of  Nature; 
that  a  certain  analogy  reigns  throughout  the  wonders  of 
both;  that  the  contemplation  of  a  work  of  great  art 
draws  us  into  a  state  of  mind  which  may  be  called  relig- 
ious.    It  conspires  with  all  exalted  sentiments. 

20  Proceeding  from  absolute  mind,  whose  nature  is  good- 
ness as  much  as  truth,  the  great  works  are  always  at- 
tuned to  moral  nature.  If  the  earth  and  sea  conspire 
with  virtue  more  than  vice, — so  do  the  masterpieces  of 
art.     The  galleries  of  ancient  sculpture  in  Naples  and 

25  Rome  strike  no  deeper  conviction  into  the  mind  than  the 
contrast  of  the  purity,  the  severity  expressed  in  these 
fine  old  heads,  with  the  frivolity  and  grossness  of  the 
mob  that  exhibits  and  the  mob  that  gazes  at  them.  These 
are  the  countenances  of  the  first-born, — the  face  of  man 

80  in  the  morning  of  the  world.     No  mark  is  on  these  lofty 
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features,  of  sloth,  or  luxury,  or  meanness,  and  they  sur- 
prise you  with  a  moral  admonition,  as  they  sj>eak  of  noth- 
ing around  you,  but  remind  you  of  the  fragrant  thoughts 
and  the  purest  resolutions  of  your  youth. 

Herein  is  the  explanation  of  the  analogies  which  exist  5 
in  all  the  arts.  They  are  the  reappearance  of  one  mind, 
working  in  many  materials  to  many  temporary  ends. 
Raphael  paints  wisdom;  Handel  sings  it,  Phidias  carves 
it,  Shakspeare  writes  it,  Wren  builds  it,  Columbus  sails 
it,  Luther  preaches  it,  Washington  arms  it,  Watt  mech-  10 
anizes  it.  Painting  was  called  ''silent  poetry";  and 
poetry,  "speaking  painting."  The  laws  of  each  art  are 
convertible  into  the  laws  of  every  other. 

Herein  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  necessity  that 
reigns  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Art.  15 

Arising  out  of  eternal  Reason,  one  and  perfect,  what- 
ever is  beautiful  rests  on  the  foundation  of  the  necessary. 
Nothing  is  arbitrary,  nothing  is  insulated  in  beauty.  It 
depends  forever  on  the  necessary  and  the  useful.  The 
plumage  of  the  bird,  the  mimic  plumage  of  the  insect,  20 
has  a  reason  for  its  rich  colors  in  the  constitution  of  the 
animal.  Fitness  is  so  inseparable  an  accompaniment  of 
beauty,  that  it  has  been  taken  for  it.  The  most  perfect 
form  to  answer  an  end  is  so  far  beautiful.  We  feel,  in 
seeing  a  noble  building,  which  rhymes  well,  as  we  do  in  25 
hearing  a  perfect  song,  that  it  is  spiritually  organic;  that 
is,  had  a  necessity,  in  nature,  for  being,  was  one  of  the 
possible  forms  in  the  Divine  mind,  and  is  now  only  dis- 
covered and  executed  by  the  artist,  not  arbitrarily  com- 
posed by  him.  30 
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And  so  every  genuine  work  of  art  has  as  much  reason 
for  being  as  the  earth  and  the  sun.  The  gayest  charm 
of  beauty  has  a  root  in  the  constitution  of  things.  The 
Iliad  of  Homer,  the  songs  of  David,  the  odes  of  Pindar, 

5  the  tragedies  of  yTCschylus,  the  Doric  temples,  the  Gothic 
cathedrals,  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  all  and  each  were 
made  not  for  sport,  but  in  grave  earnest,  in  tears  and 
smiles  of  suffering  and  loving  men. 

Viewed  from  this  point,  the  history  of  Art  becomes 

10  intelligible,  and,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
studies.  We  see  how  each  work  of  art  sprang  irresistibly 
from  necessity,  and,  moreover,  took  its  form  from  the 
broad  hint  of  Nature.  Beautiful  in  this  wise  is  the  obvi- 
ous origin  of  all  the  known  orders  of  architecture ;  namely, 

15  that  they  were  the  idealizing  of  the  primitive  abodes  of 
each  people.  There  was  no  wilfulness  in  the  savages  in 
this  perpetuating  of  their  first  rude  abodes.  The  first 
form  in  which  they  built  a  house  would  be  the  first  form 
of  their  public  and  religious  edifice  also.     This  form  be- 

20  comes  immediately  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  their  children, 
and,  as  more  traditions  cluster  round  it,  is  imitated  with 
more  splendor  in  each  succeeding  generation. 

In  like  manner,  it  has  been  remarked  by  Goethe  that 
the  granite  breaks  into  parallelopipeds,  which  broken  in 

25  two,  one  part  would  be  an  obelisk ;  that  in  Upper  Egypt 
the  inhabitants  would  naturally  mark  a  memorable  spot  by 
setting  up  so  conspicuous  a  stone.  Again,  he  suggested, 
we  may  see  in  any  stone  wall,  on  a  fragment  of  rock,  the 
projecting  veins  of  harder  stone,  which  have  resisted  the 

80  action  of  frost  and  water  which  has  decomposed  the  rest. 
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This  appearance  certainly  gave  the  hint  of  the  hieroglyph- 
ics inscribed  on  their  obelisk.  The  amphitheatre  of  the 
old  Romans, — any  one  may  see  its  origin  who  looks  at 
the  crowd  running  together  to  see  any  fight,  sickness,  or 
odd  appearance  in  the  street.  The  first  comers,  gather  5 
round  in  a  circle ;  those  behind  stand  on  tiptoe ;  and  far- 
ther back  they  climb  on  fences  or  window-sills,  and  so 
make  a  cup  of  which  the  object  of  attention  occupies  the 
hollow  area.  The  architect  put  benches  in  this,  and  en- 
closed the  cup  with  a  wall, — and,  behold  a  coliseum!       10 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  of  many  fine  things  in  the 
world,  —  in  the  customs  of  nations,  the  etiquette  of 
courts,  the  constitution  of  governments, — the  origin  in 
quite  simple  local  necessities.  Heraldry,  for  example, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  a  coronation,  are  a  signified  repeti-  15 
tion  of  the  occurrences  that  might  befall  a  dragoon  and 
his  footboy.  The  College  of  Cardinals  were  originally 
the  parish  priests  of  Rome.  The  leaning  towers  origi- 
nated from  the  civil  discords  which  induced  every  lord  to 
build  a  tower.  Then  it  became  a  point  of  family  pride,  20 
— and  for  more  pride  the  novelty  of  a  leaning  tower  was 
built. 

This  strict  dependence  of  Art  upon  material  ideal 
Nature,  this  adamantine  necessity  which  underlies  it,  has 
made  all  its  past,  and  may  foreshow  its  future  history.  25 
It  never  was  in  the  power  of  any  man,  or  any  commu- 
nity, to  call  the  arts  into  being.  They  come  to  serve  his 
actual  wants,  never  to  please  his  fancy.  These  arts  have 
their  origin  always  in  some  enthusiasm,  as  love,  patriot- 
ism, or  religion.     Who  carved  marble?     The  believing  30 
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man,  who  wished  to  symbolize  their  gods  to  the  waiting 

Greeks. 

The  Gothic  cathedrals  were  built  when  the  builder  and 
the  priest  and  the  people  were  overpowered  by  their 
5  faith.  Love  and  fear  laid  every  stone.  The  Madonnas 
of  Raphael  and  Titian  were  made  to  be  worshipped. 
Tragedy  was  instituted  for  the  like  purpose,  and  the 
miracles  of  music :  all  sprang  out  of  some  genuine  enthu- 
siasm, and  never  out  of  dilettanteism  and  holidays.     Now 

10  they  languish,  because  their  purpose  is  merely  exhibition. 
Who  cares,  who  knows  what  works  of  art  our  govern- 
ment have  ordered  to  be  made  for  the  Capitol  ?  They 
are  a  mere  flourish  to  please  the  eye  of  persons  who  have 
associations  with   books  and  galleries.     But  in  Greece, 

15  the  Demos  of  Athens  divided  into  political  factions  upon 
the  merits  of  Phidias. 

In  this  country,  at  thi3  time,  other  interests  than  re- 
ligion and  patriotism  are  predominant,  and  the  arts,  the 
daughters  of  enthusiasm,  do  not  flourish.     The  genuine 

20  offspring  of  our  ruling  passions  we  behold.  Popular 
institutions,  the  school,  the  reading-room,  the  telegraph, 
the  post-office,  the  exchange,  the  insurance- company,  and 
the  immense  harvest  of  economical  inventions,  are  the 
fruit  of  the  equality  and  the  boundless  liberty  of  lucrative 

25  callings.  These  are  superficial  wants;  and  their  fruits 
are  these  superficial  institutions.  But  as  far  as  they 
accelerate  the  end  of  political  freedom  and  national  edu- 
cation, they  are  preparing  the  soil  of  man  for  fairer  flow- 
ers and  fruits  in  another  age.     For  beauty,  truth,  and 

30  goodness  are  not  obsolete;  they  spring  eternal  in  the 
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breast  of  man ;  they  are  as  indigenous  in  Massachusetts 
as  in  Tuscany  or  the  Isles  of  Greece.  And  that  Eternal 
Spirit,  whose  triple  face  they  are,  moulds  from  them  for- 
ever, for  his  mortal  child,  images  to  remind  him  of  the 
InHnite  and  Fair. 
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It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  popular  music- masters,  that 
whoever  can  speak  can  sing.  So,  probably,  every  man  is 
eloquent  once  in  his  life.  Our  temperaments-  differ  in 
capacity  of  heat,  or,  we  boil  at  different  degrees.  One 
man  is  brought  to  the  boiling-point  by  the  excitement  of  5 
conversation  in  the  parlor.  The  waters,  of  course,  are 
not  very  deep.  He  has  a  two-inch  enthusiasm,  a  patty- 
pan ebullition.  Another  requires  the  additional  caloric 
of  a  multitude,  and  a  public  debate;  a  third  needs  an 
antagonist,  or  a  hot  indignation ;  a  fourth  needs  a  revolu-  10 
tion ;  and  a  fifth,  nothing  less  than  the  grandeur  of  abso- 
lute ideas,  the  splendors  and  shades  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 

But  because  every  man  is  an  orator,  how  long  soever 
he  may  have  been  a  mute,  an  assembly  of  men  is  so  much 
more  susceptible.  The  eloquence  of  one  stimulates  all  15 
the  rest,  some  up  to  the  speaking-point,  and  all  others  to 
a  degree  that  makes  them  good  receivers  and  conductors, 
and  they  avenge  themselves  for  their  enforced  silence  by 
increased  loquacity  on  their  return  to  the  fireside. 

The  plight  of  these  phlegmatic  brains  is  better  than   20 
that  of  those  who  prematurely  boil,  and  who  impatiently 
break  silence  before  their  time.     Our  county  conventions 
often  exhibit  a  small- pot-soon-hot  style  of  eloquence. 
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We  are  too  much  reminded  of  a  medical  experiment 
where  a  series  of  patients  are  taking  nitrons-oxide  gas. 
Each  patient,  in  turn,  exhibits  similar  symptoms, — red- 
ness in  the  face,  volubility,  violent  gesticulation,  deliri- 

6  ous  attitudes,  occasional  stamping,  an  alarming  loss  of 
perception  of  the  passage  of  time,  a  selfish  enjoyment  of 
his  sensations,  and  loss  of  perception  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  audience. 

Plato  says,  that  the  punishment  which  the  wise  suffer, 

10  who  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  government,  is  to  live 
under  the  government  of  worse  men ;  and  the  like  regret 
is  suggested  to  all  the  auditors,  as  the  penalty  of  abstain- 
ing to  speak, — that  they  shall  hear  worse  orators  than 
themselves. 

15  But  this  lust  to  speak  marks  the  universal  feeling  of 
the  energy  of  the  engine,  and  the  curiosity  men  feel  to 
touch  the  springs.  Of  all  the  musical  instruments  on 
which  men  play,  a  popular  assembly  is  that  which  has 
the  largest  compass  and  variety,  and  out  of  which,  by 

20  genius  and  study,  the  most  wonderful  effects  can  be 
drawn.  An  audience  is  not  a  simple  addition  of  the 
individuals  that  compose  it.  Their  sympathy  gives  them 
a  certain  social  organism,  which  fills  each  member,  in  his 
own  degree,  and  most  of  all  the  orator,  as  a  jar  in  a  bat- 

25  tery  is  charged  with  the  whole  electricity  of  the  battery. 
No  one  can  survey  the  face  of  an  excited  assembly,  with- 
out being  apprised  of  new  opportunity  for  painting  in 
tire  human  thought,  and  being  agitated  to  agitate.  How 
many  orators  sit  mute  there  below !     They  come  to  get 

30  justice  done  to  that  ear  and  intuition  which  no  Chatham 
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and  no  Demosthenes  has  begun  to  satisfy. 

The  Welsh  Triads  say,  "Many  are  the  friends  of  the 
golden  tongue."  Who  can  wonder  at  the  attractiveness 
of  Parliament,  or  of  Congress,  or  the  bar,  for  our  ambi- 
tious young  men,  when  the  highest  bribes  of  society  are  5 
at  the  feet  of  the  successful  orator?  He  has  his  audience 
at  his  devotion.  All  other  fames  must  hush  before  his. 
He  is  the  true  potentate ;  for  they  are  not  kings  who  sit 
on  thrones,  but  they  who  know  how  to  govern.  The 
definitions  of  eloquence  describe  its  attraction  for  young  10 
men.  Antiphon  the  Rhamnusian,  one  of  Plutarch's  ten 
orators,  advertised  in  Athens,  "that  he  would  cure  dis- 
tempers  of  the  mind  with  words."  No  man  has  a  pros- 
perity so  high  or  firm  but  two  or  three  words  can 
dishearten  it.  There  is  no  calamity  which  right  words  15 
will  not  begin  to  redress.  Isocrates  described  his  art  as 
"the  power  of  magnifying  what  was  small  and  diminish- 
ing what  was  great." — an  acute  but  partial  definition. 
Among  the  Spartans,  the  art  assumed  a  Spartan  shape, 
namely,  of  the  sharpest  weapon.  Socrates  says:  "If  20 
any  one  wishes  to  converse  with  the  meanest  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  he  will  at  first  find  him  despicable  in 
conversation ;  but,  when  a  proper  opportunity  offers,  this 
same  person,  like  a  skillful  jaculator,  will  hurl  a  sentence 
worthy  of  attention,  short  and  contorted,  so  that  he  who  25 
converses  with  him  will  appear  to  be  in  no  respect  su- 
perior to  a  boy."  Plato's  definition  of  rhetoric  is,  "the 
art  of  ruling  the  minds  of  men."  The  Koran  says,  "A 
mountain  may  change  its  place,  but  a  man  will  not  change 
his  disposition";  yet  the  end  of  eloquence  is,— is  it  not  ?  30 
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— to  alter  in  a  pair  of  hours,  perhaps  in  a  half-hour's  dis- 
course, the  convictions  and  habits  of  years.  Young  men, 
too,  are  eager  to  enjoy  this  sense  of  added  power  and 
enlarged  sympathetic  existence.  The  orator  sees  himself 
6  the  organ  of  a  multitude,  and  concentrating  their  valors 
and  powers: 

"But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 
Blushed  in  my  face." 

10  That  which  he  wishes,  that  which  eloquence  ought  to 
reach,  is,  not  a  particular  skill  in  telling  a  story,  or  netaly 
summing  up  evidence,  or  arguing  logically,  or  dexter- 
ously addressing  the  prejudice  of  the  company, — no,  but 
a  taking  sovereign  possession  of  the  audience.     Him  we 

15  call  an  artist,  who  shall  play  on  an  assembly  of  men  as 
a  master  on  the  keys  of  the  piano, — who,  seeing  ihe 
people  furious,  shall  soften  and  compose  them,  shall  draw 
them,  when  he  will,  to  laughter  and  to  tears.  Bring  him 
to  his  audience,  and,  be  they  who  they  may, — coarse  or 

20  refined,  pleased  or  displeased,  sulky  or.  savage,  with  their 
-opinions  in  the  keeping  of  a  confessor,  or  with  their 
opinions  in  their  bank-safes,  — he  will  have  them  pleased 
and  humored  as  he  chooses;  and  they  shall  carry  and 
execute  that  which  he  bids  them. 

25  This  is  that  despotism  which  poets  have  celebrated  in 
the  "Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  whose  music  drew  like  the 
power  of  gravitation, — drew  soldiers  and  priests,  traders 
and  feasters,  women  and  boys,  rats  and  mice:  or  that  of 
the  minstrel  of  Meudon,  who  made  the  pall-bearers  dance 

30  around  the  bier.     This  is  a  power  of  many  degrees,  and 
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requiring  in  the  orator  a  great  range  of  faculty  and  ex- 
perience, requiring  a  large  composite  man,  such  as  Na- 
ture rarely  organizes ;  so  that,  in  our  experience,  we  are 
forced  to  gather  up  the  figure  in  fragments,  here  one 
talent,  and  there  another.  8 

The  audience  is  a  constant  meter  of  the  orator.  There 
are  many  audiences  in  every  public  assembly,  each  one 
of  which  rules  in  turn.  If  anything  comic  and  coarse  is 
spoken,  you  shall  see  the  emergence  of  the  boys  and 
rowdies,  so  loud  and  vivacious  that  you  might  think  the  10 
house  was  filled  with  them.  If  new  topics  are  started, 
graver  and  higher,  these  roisters  recede ;  a  more  chaste 
and  wise  attention  takes  place.  You  would  think  the 
boys  slept,  and  that  the  men  have  any  degree  of  pro- 
foundness. If  the  speaker  utter  a  noble  sentiment,  the  15 
attention  deepens,  a  new  and  highest  audience  now  lis- 
tens, and  the  audiences  of  the  fun  and  of  facts  and  of  the 
understanding  are  all  silenced  and  awed.  There  is  also 
something  excellent  in  every  audience,— the  capacity  of 
virtue.  They  are  ready  to  be  beatified.  They  know  so  20 
much  more  than  the  orator, — and  are  so  just!  There 
is  a  tablet  there  for  every  line  he  can  inscribe,  though  he 
should  mount  to  the  highest  levels.  Humble  persons  are 
conscious  of  new  illumination ;  narrow  brows  expand 
with  enlarged  affections; — delicate  spirits,  long  unknown  25 
to  themselves,  masked  and  muffled  in  coarsest  fortunes, 
who  now  hear  their  own  native  language  for  the  first 
time,  and  leap  to  hear  it.  But  all  these  several  audi- 
ences, each  above  each,  which  successively  appear  to 
greet  the   variety   of  style  and   topic,  are   really  com-  30 
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posed  out  of  the  same  persons;  cay,  sometimes  the 
same  individual  will  take  active  part  in  them  all,  in 
turn. 

This  range  of  many  powers  in  the  consummate  speaker, 

6  and  of  many  audiences  in  one  assembly,  leads  us  to  con- 
sider the  successive  stages  of  oratory. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  lowest  of  the  qualities  of  an  orator, 
but  it  is,  on  so  many  occasions,  of  chief  importance. — 
a  certain  robust  and  radiant  physical  health  ;  or, — shall 

10  I  say?  —  great  volumes  of  animal  heat.  "When  each 
auditor  feels  himself  to  make  too  large  a  part  of  the 
assembly,  and  shudders  with  cold  at  the  thinness  of  the 
morning  audience,  and  with  fear  lest  all  will  heavily  fail 
through  one  bad  speech,  mere  energy  and  mellowness 

15  are  then  inestimable.  Wisdom  and  learning  would  be 
harsh  and  unwelcome,  compared  with  a  substantial  cor- 
dial man,  made  of  milk,  as  we  say,  who  is  a  house- 
warmer,  with  his  obvious  honesty  and  good  meaning,  and 
a  hue-and-cry  style  of  harangue,  which  inundates  the 

20  assembly  with  a  flood  of  animal  spirits,  and  makes  all  safe 
and  secure,  so  that  any  and  every  sort  of  good  speaking 
becomes  at  once  practicable.  I  do  not  rate  this  animal 
eloquence  very  highly;  and  yet,  as  we  must  be  fed  and 
warmed  before   we  can   do   any   work   well, — even  the 

25  best, — so  is  this  semi- animal  exuberance,  like  a  good 
stove,  of  the  first  necessity  in  a  cold  house. 

Climate  has  mv.ch  to  do  with  it,— climate  and  race. 
Set  a  New- Eng lander  to  describe  any  accident  which 
happened  in  his  presence.     What  hesitation  and  reserve 

80  in  his  narrative !     He  tells  with  difficulty  some  partial- 
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lars,  and  gets  as  fast  as  he  can  to  the  result,  and,  though 
he  cannot  descrile,  hopes  to  suggest  the  whole  scene. 
Now  listen  to  a  poor  Irishwoman  recounting  some  expe- 
rience of  hers.  Her  speech  flows  like  a  river, —  so 
unconsidered,  so  humorous,  so  pathetic,  such  justice  5 
done  to  all  the  parts  !  It  is  a  true  transubstantiation, — 
the  fact  converted  into  speech,  all  warm  and  colored  and 
alive,  as  it  fell  out.  Our  Southern  people  are  almost  all 
speakers,  and  have  every  advantage  over  the  New  Eng- 
land people,  whose  climate  is  so  cold  that,  't  is  said,  we  10 
do  not  like  to  open  our  mouths  very  wide.  But  neither 
can  the  Southerner  in  the  United  States,  nor  the  Irish, 
Compare  with  the  lively  inhabitant  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. The  traveller  in  Sicily  needs  no  gayer  melodra- 
matic exhibition  than  the  table  d'hote  of  his  inn  will  15 
afford  him  in  the  conversation  of  the  joyous  guests. 
They  mimic  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  person  they 
describe ;  they  crow,  squeal,  hiss,  cackle,  bark,  and 
scream  like  mad,  and,  were  it  only  by  the  physical 
strength  exerted  in  telling  the  story,  keep  the  table  in  20 
unbounded  excitement.  But  in  every  constitution  some 
large  degree  of  animal  vigor  is  necessary  as  material 
foundation  for  the  higher  qualities  of  art. 

But  eloquence  must  be  attractive,  or  it  is  none.  The 
virtue  of  books  is,  to  be  readable,  and  of  orators,  to  be  25 
interesting ;  and  this  is  a  gift  of  Nature ;  as  Demos- 
thenes, the  most  laborious  student  in  that  kind,  signi- 
fied his  sense  of  this  necessity  when  he  wrote,  ''Good 
Fortune,"  as  his  motto  on  his  shield.  As  we  know, 
the  power  of  discourse  of  certain  individuals  amounts  so 
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to  fascination,  though  it  may  have  no  lasting  effect. 
Some  portion  of  this  sugar  must  intermingle.  The 
right  eloquence  needs  no  bell  to  call  the  people  to- 
gether, and  no  constable  to  keep  them.  It  draws  the 
5  children  from  their  play,  the  old  from  their  arm-chairs, 
the  invalid  from  his  warm  chamber :  it  holds  the  hearer 
fast ;  steals  away  his  feet,  that  he  shall  not  dopart,-*-his 
memory,  that  he  shall  not  remember  the  most  pressing 
affairs, — his  belief,  that  he  shall  not  admit  any  opposing 

10  considerations.  The  pictures  we  have  of  it  in  semi -bar- 
barous ages,  when  it  has  some  advantages  in  the  simpler 
habit  of  the  people,  show  what  it  aims  at.  It  is  said  that 
the  Khans,  or  story-tellers,  in  Ispahan  and  other  cities  of 
the  East,  attain  a  controlling  power  over  their  audience, 

15  keeping  them  for  many  hours  attentive  to  the  most  fanci- 
ful and  extravagant  adventures.  The  whole  world  knows 
pretty  well  the  style  of  these  improvisators,  and  how 
fascinating  they  are,  in  our  translations  of  the  ''Arabian 
Nights."     Scheherezade   tells  these  stories  to  save  her 

20  life,  and  the  delight  of  young  Europe  and  young  America 
in  them  proves  that  she  fairly  earned  it.  And  who  does 
not  remember  in  childhood  some  white  or  black  or  yellow 
Scheherezade,  who,  by  that  talent  of  telling  endless  feats 
of  fairies   and  magicians,  and   kings   and  queens,  was 

26  more  dear  and  wonderful  to  a  circle  of  children  than 
any  orator  in  England  or  America  is  now  ?  The  more 
indolent  and  imaginative  .complexion  of  the  Eastern  na- 
tions makes  them  much  more  impressible  by  these  appeals 
4o  the  fancy. 

30       These  legends  are  only  exaggerations  of  real  occur- 
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rences,  and  every  literature  contains  these  high  compli- 
ments to  the  art  of  the  orator  and  the  bard,  from  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek  down  to  the  Scottish  Glenkiu  lie, 

who 

"harpit  a  fish  out  o'  saut-water,  8 

Or  water  out  of  a  stone, 
Or  milk  out  of  a  maiden's  breast 
Who  bairn  bad  never  none." 

Homer  specially  delighted  in  drawing  the  same  figure. 
For  what  is  the  "Odyssey"  but  a  history  of  the  orator,   10 
in  the  largest  style,  carried  through  a  series  of  adven- 
tures furnishing   brilliant   opportunities  to   his  talent? 
See  with  what  care  and  pleasure  the  poet  brings  him 
on  the  stage.     Helen  is  pointing  out  to  Priam,  from 
a  tower,  the  different   Grecian  chiefs.     "The  old  man  15 
asked :  'Tell  me,  dear  child,  who  is  that  man,  shorter 
by  a  head  than  Agamemnon,  yet  he  looks  broader  in  his 
shoulders  and  breast.     His  arms  lie  on  the  ground,  but 
he,  like  a  leader,  walks  about  the  bands  of  the  men.     He 
seems  to  rne  like  a  stately  ram,  who  goes  as  a  master  of  20 
the  flock/     Him  answered  Helen,  daughter  of  Jove : 
'This   is   the   wise   Ulysses,  son  of  Laertes,   who   was 
reared  in  the  state  of  craggy  Ithaca,  knowing  all  wiles 
and  wise  counsels.'     To  her  the  prudent  Antenor  replied 
again :  '0  woman,   you   have  spoken  truly.     For  once  25 
the  wise  Ulysses  came  hither  on  an  embassy,  with  Mene- 
laus,  beloved  by  Mars.     I  received  them,  and  entertained 
them  at  my  house.     I  became  acquainted  with  the  genius 
and  the  prudent  judgments  of  both.     When  they  mixed 
with  the  assembled  Trojans,  and  stood,  the  broad  shoul-  80 
ders  of  Menelaus  rose  above  the  other ;  but,  both  sit- 
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ting,  Ulysses  was  more  majestic.     When  they  conversed, 
and  interweaved  stories  and  opinions  with  all,  Menelaus 
spoke  succinctly, — few  but  very  sweet  words,  since  he 
was  not  talkative,  nor  superfluous  in  speech,  and  was  the 
5  younger.     But  when  the  wise  Ulysses  arose,  and  stood, 
and  looked  down,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
neither  moved  his  sceptre  backward  nor  forward,  but  held 
it  still,  like  an  awkward  person,  you  would  say  it  was 
some  angry  or  foolish  man ;  but  when  he  sent  his  great 
10  voice  forth  out  of  his  breast,  and  his  words  fell  like  the 
winter  snows,  not  then  would  any  mortal  contend  with 
Ulysses;  and  we,  beholding,  wondered  not  afterwards  so 
much  at  his  aspect.'  "*     Thus  he  does  not  fail  to  arm 
U  lysses  at  first  with  this  power  of  overcoming  all  opposi- 
15  tion  by  the  blandishments  of  speech.     Plutarch  tell  us 
that  Thucydides,  when  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  asked 
him  which  was  the  best  wrestler,  —  Pericles  or  he,  —  re- 
plied, "When  I  throw  him,  he  says  he  was  never  down, 
and  he  persuades  the  very  spectators   to  believe  hirn." 
20  Philip  of  Macedon  said  of  Demosthenes,  on  hearing  the 
report  of  one   of  his   orations,  "Had  I  been   there,  he 
would  have  persuaded  me  to  take  up  arms  against  my- 
self" ;  and  Warren  Hastings  said  of  Burke's  speech  on 
his  impeachment,  "As  I  listened  to  the  orator,  I  felt  for 
25  more  than  half  an  hour  as^  if  I  were  the  most  culpable 
being  on  earth." 

In  these  examples,  higher  qualities  have  already  en- 
tered ;  but  the  power  of  detaining  the  ear  by  pleasing 

*  Iliad,  III.  191. 
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speech,  and  addressing  the  fancy  and  imagination,  often 
exists  without  higher  merits.  Thus  separated,  as  this 
fascination  of  discourse  aims  only  at  amusement,  though 
it  be  decisive  in  its  momentary  effect,  it  is  yet  a  juggle, 
and  of  no  lasting  power.  It  is  heard  like  a  band  of  music  5 
passing  through  the  streets,  which  converts  all  the  pas- 
sengers into  poets,  but  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  it  has 
turned  the  next  corner ;  and  unless  this  oiled  tongue 
could,  in  Oriental  phrase,  lick  the  sun  and  moon  away,  it 
must  take  its  place  with  opium  and  brandy.  I  know  no  10 
remedy  against  it  but  cotton-wool,  or  the  wax  which 
Ulysses  stuffed  into  the  ears  of  his  sailors  to  pass  the 
Sirens  safely. 

There  are  all  degrees  of  powrer  and  the  least  are  inter- 
esting, but  they  must  not  be  confounded.  There  is  the  15 
glib  tongue  and  cool  self-possession  of  the  salesman  in  a 
large  shop,  which,  as  is  well  known,  overpower  the  pru- 
dence and  resolution  of  housekeepers  of  both  sexes. 
There  is  a  petty  lawyer's  fluency,  which  is  sufficiently 
impressive  to  him  wTho  is  devoid  of  that  talent,  though  it  20 
be,  in  so  many  cases,  nothing  more  than  a  facility  of 
expressing  with .  accuracy  and  speed  what  everybody 
thinks  and  says  more  slowly,  without  new  information, 
or  precision  of  thought,  —  but  the  same  thing,  neither 
less  nor  more.  It  requires  no  special  insight  to  edit  one  25 
of  our  country  newspapers.  Yet  whoever  can  say  off 
currently,  sentence  by  sentence,  matter  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  what  is  there  printed,  will  be  very  impressive 
to  our  easily  pleased  population.  These  talkers  are  of 
that  class  who  prosper,  like  the  celebrated  schoolmaster,  30 
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by  being  only  one  lesson  ahead  of  the  pupil.  Add  a  little 
sarcasm,  and  prompt  allusion  to  passing  occurrences,  and 
you  have  the  mischievous  member  of  Congress.  A  spice 
of  malice,  a  ruffian  touch  in  his  rhetoric,  will  do  him  no 

6  harm  with  his  audience.  These  accomplishments  are  of 
the  same  kind,  and  only  a  degree  higher  than  the  coaxing 
of  the  auctioneer,  or  the  vituperative  style  well  described 
in  the  street-word  "jawing."  These  kinds  of  public  and 
private  speaking  have  their  use  and  convenience  to  Jhe 

10  practitioners ;  but  we  may  say  of  such  collectively,  that 
the  habit  of  oratory  is  apt  to  disqualify  them  for  elo- 
quence. 

One  of  our  statesmen  said,  "The  curse  of  this  country 
is  eloquent  men."     And  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  un- 

15  easiness  sometimes  manifested  by  trained  statesmen,  with 
large  experience  of  public  affairs,  when  they  observe  the 
disproportionate  advantage  suddenly  given  to  oratory 
over  the  most  solid  and  accumulated  public  service.  Iu 
a  Senate  or  other  business  committee,  the  solid  result 

20  depends  on  a  few  men  with  working- talent.  They  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  facts  before  them,  to  put  tilings 
into  a  practical  shape,  and  they  value  men  only  as  they 
can  forward  the  work.  But  a  new  man  comes  there, 
who  has  no  capacity  for  helping  them  at  all,  is  insignifi- 

25  cant,  and  nobody  in  the  committee,  but  has  a  talent  for 
speaking.  In  the  debate  with  open  doors,  this  precious 
person  makes  a  speech,  which  is  printed,  and  read  all 
over  the  Union,  and  he  at  once  becomes  famous,  and 
takes  the  lead  in  the  public  mind  over  all  these  cxccutivo 

80  men,  who,  of  course,  are  full  of  indignation  to  find  one 
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who  has  no  tact  or  skill,  and  knows  he  has  none,  put  over 
them  by  means  of  this  talking- power  which  they  despise. 
Leaving  behind  us  these  pretensions,  better  or  worse, 
to  come   a   little   nearer  to   the   verity, — eloquence   is 
attractive  as  an  example  of  the  magic  of  personal  ascend-     5 
ency, — a   total  and   resultant   power,   rare,   because  it 
requires   a   rich  coincidence   of   powers,    intellect,   will, 
sympathy,  organs,  and,  over   all,  good   fortune   in   the 
cause.     We  have  a  half- belief  that  the  person  is  possible 
who  can  counterpoise   all   other  persons.     We  believe  10 
that  there  may  be  a  man  who  is  a  match  for  events,  — 
one  who  never  found  his  match,  —  against  whom  other 
men  being  dashed  are   broken,  —  one   of  inexhaustible 
personal  resources,  who  can  give  you  any  odds  and  beat 
you.     What  we  really  wish  for  is  a  mind  equal  to  any  15 
exigency.     You  are  safe  in  your  rural  district,  or  in  the 
city,  in  broad  daylight,  amidst  the  police,  and  under  the 
eyes  of  a  hundred  thousand  people.     But  how  is  it  on 
the  Atlantic,  in  a  storm,  ~  do  you  understand  how  to 
infuse  your  reason  into  men  disabled  by  terror,  and  to  20 
bring  yourself   off  safe   then?  —  how   among   thieves, 
or  among  an  infuriated  populace,  or  among  cannibals  ? 
Face  to  face  with  a  highwayman  who  has  every  tempta- 
tion and  opportunity  for  violence  and  plunder,  can  you 
bring  yourself  off  safe  by  your  wit,  exercised  through  25 
speech? — a  problem  easy  enough  to  Caesar  or  Napo- 
leon.    Whenever  a  man  of  that  stamp  arrives,  the  high- 
wayman has  found  a  master.     What  a  difference  between 
men  in  power  of  face !     A  man  succeeds  because  he  has 
more  power  of  eye  than  another,  and  so  coaxes  or  con-  30 
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founds  him.     The  newspapers,  every  week,  report  the 
adventures  of  some  impudent  swindler,  who,  by  steadi- 
ness of  carriage,  duped  those  who  should  have  known 
better.     Yet  any  swindlers  we  have  known  are  novices 
6  and  bunglers,  as  is  attested  by  their  ill  name.     A  greater 
power  of  face  would  accomplish  anything,  and,  with  the 
rest   of  their  takings,   take   away  the    bad   name.     A 
greater  power  of  carrying  the   thing  loftily,  and  with 
perfect  assurance,   would   confound   merchant,   banker, 
10  judge,  men   of  influence  and  power,  —  poet  and  presi- 
dent,—  and  might  head  any  party,  unseat  any  sovereign, 
and  abrogate  any  constitution  in  Europe  and  America. 
It  was  said  that  a  man  has  at  one  step  attained  vast 
power,  who   has   renounced  his   moral  sentiment,   and 
15  settled  it  with  himself  that  he  will  no  longer  stick  at 
anything.     It  was  said  of  Sir  William  Fepperel,  one  of 
the  worthies  of  New  England,  that,  "put  him  where  you 
might,  he  commanded,  and  saw  what  he  willed  come 
to  pass."     Julius  Caesar  said  to  Metellus,  when  that  trib- 
20  Tine  interfered  to  hinder  him  from  entering  the  Roman 
treasury,  "Young  man,  it  is  easier  for  me  to  put  you  to 
death  than  to  say  that  I  will" ;  and  the  youth  yielded. 
In  earlier  da}rs,  he  was  taken  by  pirates.     What  then  ? 
He  threw  himself  into  their  ship,  established  the  most 
25  extraordinary  intimacies,  told  them. stories,  declaimed  to 
them ;  if  they  did  not  applaud  his  speeches,  he  threat- 
ened them  with  hanging, — which  he  performed  after- 
wards,—and,  in   a   short  time,  was  master  of  all  on 
board.     A  man  this  is  who  cannot  be  disconcerted,  and 
SO  so  can  never  play  his   last  card,  but  has  a  reserve  of 
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power  when  he  has  hit  his  mark.  With  a  serene  face, 
he  subverts  a  kingdom.  What  is  told  of  him  is  miracu- 
lous ;  it  affects  men  so.  The  confidence  of  men  in  him 
is  lavish,  and  he  changes  the  face  of  the  world,  and  his- 
tories, poems,  and  new  philosophies  arise  to  account  for  5 
him.  A  supreme  commander  over  all  his  passions  and 
affections;  but  the  secret  of  his  ruling  is  higher  than 
that.  It  is  the  power  of  Nature  running  without  imped- 
iment from  the  brain  and  will  into  the  hands.  Men  and 
women  are  his  game.  Where  they  are,  he  cannot  be  10 
without  resource.  " Whoso  can  speak  well,"  said  Lu- 
ther, "is  a  man."  It  was  men  of  this  stamp  that  the 
Grecian  States  used  to  ask  of  Sparta  for  generals.  They 
did  not  send  to  Lacedsemon  for  troops,  but  they  said, 
"Send  us  a  commander";  and  Pausanias,  or  Gylippus,  15 
or  Brasidas,  or  Agis,  was  despatched  by  the  Ephors. 

It  is  easy  to  illustrate  this  overpowering  personality 
by  these  examples  of  soldiers  and  kings ;  but  there  are 
men  of  the  most  peaceful  way  of  life,  and  peaceful  prin- 
ciple, who  are  felt,  wherever  they  go,  as  sensibly  as  a  20 
July  sun  or  a  December  frost,  ■ — men  who,  if  they  speak, 
are  heard,  though  they  speak  in  a  whisper,  —  who,  when 
they  act,  act  effectually,  and  what  they  do  is  imitated ; 
and  these  examples  may  be  found  on  very  humble  plat- 
forms, as  well  as  on  high  ones.  25 

In  old  countries,  a  high  money-value  is  set  on  the  ser- 
vices of  men  who  have  achieved  a  personal  distinction. 
He  who  has  points  to  carry  must  hire,  not  a  skilful  at- 
torney, but  a  commanding  person.  A  barrister  in  Eng- 
land is  reputed  to  have  made  thirty  or  forty  thousand  30 
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pounds  per  annum  in  representing  the  claims  of  railroad 
companies  before  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  clients  pay  not  so  much  for  legal  as  for  manly  accom- 
plishments,—  for  courage,  conduct,  and  a  commanding 
5  social  position,  which  enable  him  to  make  their  claims 
heard  and  respected. 

I  know  very  well,  that,  among  our  cool  and  calculat- 
ing people,  where  every  man  mounts  guard  over  him- 
self, where  heats  and  panics  and  abandonments  are  quite 

10  out  of  the  system,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  scepticism  as 
to  extraordinary  influence.  To  talk  of  an  overpowering 
mind  rouses  the  same  jealousy  and  defiance  which  one 
may  observe  round  a  table  where  anybody  is  recounting 
the  marvellous  anecdotes  of  mesmerism.     Each  auditor 

15  puts  a  final  stroke  to  the  discourse  by  exclaiming,  "Can 
he  mesmerize  me.?"  So  each  man  inquires  if  any  orator 
can  change  his  convictions. 

But  does  any  one  suppose  himself  to  be  quite  impreg- 
nable ?     Does  he  think  that  not  possibly  a  man  may  como 

20  to  him  who  shall  persuade  him  out  of  his  most  settled 
determination? — for  example,  good  sedate  citizen  as  he 
is,  to  make  a  fanatic  of  him,  —  or,  if  he  is  penurious,  to 
squander  money  for  some  purpose  he  now  least  thinks  of, 
—  or,  if  he  is  a  prudent,  industrious  person,  to  forsake 

25  his  work,  and  give  days  and  weeks  to  a  new  interest? 
No,  he  defies  any  one,  every  one.  Ah  !  he  is  thinking  of 
resistance,  and  of  a  different  turn  from  his  own.  But 
what  if  one  should  come  of  the  same  turn  of  mind  as  his 
own,  and  who  Bees  much  farther  on  his  own  way  than  he  ? 

30  A  man  who  has  tastes  like  mine,  but  in  greater  power, 
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will  rule  me  any  day,  and  make  me  love  my  ruler. 

Thus  it  is  not  powers  of  speech  that  we  primarily  con- 
sider under  this  word  eloquence,  hut  the  power  that, 
being  present,  gives  them  their  perfection,  and,  being 
absent,  leaves  them  a  merely  superficial  value.  Elo-  5 
quence  is  the  appropriate  organ  of  the  highest  personal 
energy.  Personal  ascendency  may  exist  with  or  without 
adequate  talent  for  its  expression.  It  is  as  surely  felt  as 
a  mountain  or  a  planet ;  but  when  it  is  weaponed  with  a 
power  of  speech,  it  seems  first  to  become  truly  human,  10 
works  actively  in  all  directions,  and  supplies  the  imagi- 
nation with  fine  materials. 

This  circumstance  enters  into  every  consideration  of 
the  power  of  orators,  and  is  the  key  to  all  their  effects. 
In  the  assembly,  you  shall  find  the  orator  and  the  audi-   15 
ence  in   perpetual  balance ;  and   the   predominance  of 
either  is  indicated  by  the  choice  of  topic.     If  the  talents 
for  speaking  exist,  but  not  the  strong  personality,  then 
there  are  good  speakers  who  perfectly  receive  and  ex- 
press the  will  of  the  audience,  and  the  commonest  pop-  20 
ulace  is  flattered  by  hearing  its  low  mind  returned  to  it 
with  every  ornament  which  happy  talent  can  add.     But 
if  there  be  personality  in  the  orator,  the  face  of  things 
changes.     The  audience  is  thrown  into  the  attitude  of 
pupil,  follows  like  a  child  its  preceptor,  and  hears  what  25 
he  has  to  say.     It  is  as  if,  amidst  the  king's  council  at 
Madrid,  Ximenes  urged   that   an   advantage  might  be 
gained  of  France,  and  Mendoza  that  Flanders  might  be 
kept  down,  and  Columbus,  being  introduced,  was  inter- 
rogated whether  his  geographical  knowledge  could  aid  30 
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the  cabinet,  and  he  can  say  nothing  to  one  party  or  to 
the  other,  but  he  can  show  how  all  Europe  can  be  dimin- 
ished and  reduced  under  the  king,  by  annexing  to  Spain 
a  continent  as  large  as  six  or  seven  Europes. 
*  This  balance  between  the  orator  and  the  audience  is 
expressed  in  what  is  called  the  pertinence  of  the  speaker. 
There  is  always  a  rivalry  between  the  orator  and  the 
occasion,  between  the  demands  of  the  hour  and  the  pre- 
possession of  the  individual.     The  emergency  which  has 

10  convened  the  meeting  is  usually  of  more  importance  than 
anything  the  debaters  have  in  their  minds,  and  therefore 
becomes  imperative  to  them.  But  if  one  of  them  have 
anything  of  commanding  necessity  in  his  heart,  how 
speedily  he  will  find  vent  for  it,  and  with  the  applause  of 

16  the  assembly  I  This  balance  is  observed  in  the  privatest 
intercourse.  Poor  Tom  never  knew  the  time  when  the 
present  occurrence  was  so  trivial  that  he  could  tell  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind  without  being  checked  for  un- 
seasonable speech ;  but  let  Bacon  speak,  and  wise  men 

20  would  rather  listen,  though  the  revolution  of  kingdoms 
was  on  foot.  I  have  heard  it  reported  of  an  eloquent 
preacher,  whose  voice  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  this  city, 
that,  on  occasions  of  death  or  tragic  disaster,  which  over- 
spread the  congregation   with   gloom,  he  ascended  the 

25  pulpit  with  more  than  his  usual  alacrity,  and,  turning 
to  his  favorite  lessons  of  devout  and  jubilant  thankful- 
ness,—  "Let  us  praise  the  Lord,"  —  carried  audience, 
mourners,  and  mourning  along  with  him,  and  swept  away 
all  the  impertinence  of  private  sorrow  with  his  hosannas 

SO  and  songs   of   praise,     Pepys  says  of  Lord  Clarendon 
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(with  whom  "he  is  mad  in  love"),  on  his  return  from 
a  conference,  "I  did  never  observe  how  much  easier  a 
man  do  s^ak  when  he  knows  all  the  company  to  be  be- 
low him,  than  in  him ;  for,  though  he  spoke  indeed 
excellent  well,  yet  his  manner  and  freedom  of  doing  it,  5 
as  if  he  played  with  it,  and  was  informing  only  all  the 
rest  of  company,  was  might  pretty."* 

This  rivalry  between  the  orator  and  the  occasion  is 
inevitable,  and  the  occasion  always  yields   to  the  emi- 
nence of  the  speaker;  for  a  great  man  is  the  greatest  10 
of  occasions.     Of  course,   the   interest   of  the  audience 
and  of  the  orator  conspire.     It  is  well  with  them  only 
when  his  influence  is  complete ;  then  only  they  are  well 
pleased.     Especially,  he  consults  his  power  by  making 
instead  of  taking  his  theme.     If  he  should  attempt  to  15 
instruct  the  people  in  that  which  they  already  know,  he 
would  fail;  but,  by  making  them  wise  in  that  which  he 
knows,  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  assembly  every  mo- 
ment.    Napoleon's  tactics  of  marching  on  the  angle  of 
an  army,  and  always  presenting  a  euperiority  of  num-  20 
bers,  is  the  orator's  secret  also. 

The  several  talents  which  the  orator  employs,  the 
splendid  weapons  which  went  to  the  equipment  of  De- 
mosthenes, of  ^Eschines,  of  Demades  the  natural  orator, 
oT  Fox,  of  Pitt,  of  Patrick  Henry,  of  Adams,  of  Mira-  25 
beau,  deserve  a  special  enumeration.  We  must  not 
quite  omit  to  name  the  principal  pieces. 

The  orator,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  a  substantial 

*  Diary,  I.  169. 
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personality.  Then,  first,  he  must  have  power  of  state- 
ment,—  must  have  the  fact,  and  know  how  to  tell  it. 
In  any  knot  of  men  conversing  on  any  subject,  the  per- 
son who  knows  most  about  it  will  have  the  ear  of  the 

6  company,  if  he  wishes  it,  and  lead  the  conversation, — 
no  matter  what  genius  or  distinction  other  men  there 
present  may  have ;  and  in  any  public  assembly,  him  who 
has  the  facts,  and  can  and  will  state  them,  people  will 
listen  to,  though  he  is  otherwise  ignorant,  though  he  is 

10  hoarse  and  ungraceful,  though  he  stutters,  and  screams. 
In  a  court  of  justice,  the  audience  are  impartial ;  they 
really  wish  to  sift  the  statements  and  know  what  the 
truth  is.     And  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  there  usu- 
ally leap  out,  quite  unexpectedly,  three  or  four  stub- 

15  born  words  or  phrases  which  are  the  pith  and  fate  of  the 
business,  which  sink  into  the  ear  of  all  parties,  and  stick 
there,  and  determine  the  cause.  All  the  rest  is  repeti- 
tion and  qualifying ;  and  the  court  and  the  county  have 
really  come  together  to  arrive  at  these   three  or  four 

20  memorable  expressions,  which  betrayed  the  mind  and 
meaning  of  somebody. 

In  every  company,  the  man  with  the  fact  is  like  the 
guide  you  hire  to  lead  your  party  up  a  mountain,  or 
through  a  difficult  country.     He  may  not  compare  with 

25  any  of  the  party  in  mind,  or  breeding,  or  courage,  or 
possessions,  but  he  is  much  more  important  to  the  pres- 
ent need  than  any  of  them.  That  is  what  we  go  to 
the  court-house  for,  —  the  statement  of  the  fact,  and  the 
elimination  of  a  general  fact,  the  real  relation  of  all  the 

SO  parties ;  and  it  is  the  certainty  with  which,  indifferently 
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in  any  affair  that  is  well  handled,  the  truth  stares  us  in 
the  face,  through  all  the  disguises  that  are  put  upon  it, — 
a  piece  of  the  well-known  human  life,  —  that  makes  the 
interest  of  a  court-room  to  the  intelligent  spectator. 

I  remember,  long  ago,  being  attracted  by  the  distinc-  5 
tion  of  the  counsel,  and  the  local  importance  of  the  cause, 
into  the  court-room.  The  prisoner's  counsel  were  the 
strongest  and  cunningest  lawyers  in  the  Commonwealth. 
They  drove  the  attorney  for  the  State  from  corner  to 
corner,  taking  his  reasons  from  under  him,  and  redu-  10 
cing  him  to  silence,  but  not  to  submission.  When  hard 
pressed,  he  revenged  himself,  in  his  turn,  on  the  judge, 
by  requiring  the  court  to  define  what  salvage  was.  The 
court,  thus  pushed,  tried  words,  and  said  eve^thing  it 
could  think  of  to  fill  the  time,  supposing  cases,  and  de-  15 
scribing  duties  of  insurers,  captains,  pilots,  and  miscella- 
neous sea-officers  that  are  or  might  be,  —  like  a  school- 
master puzzled  by  a  hard  sum  who  reads  the  context 
with  emphasis.  But  all  this  flood  not  serving  the  cuttle- 
fish to  get  away  in,  the  horrible  shark  of  the  district-  20 
attorney  being  still  there,  grimly  awaiting  with  his  "The 
court  must  define," — the  poor  court  pleaded  its  inferior- 
ity. The  superior  court  must  establish  the  law  for  this, 
and  it  read  away  piteously  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  read  to  those  who  had  no  pity.  The  judge  25 
was  forced  at  last  to  rule  something,  and  the  lawyers 
saved  their  rogue  under  the  fog  of  a  definition.  The 
parts  were  so  well  cast  and  discriminated,  that  it  was  an 
interesting  game  to  watch.  The  government  was  well 
enough  represented.     It  was  stupid,  but  it  had  a  strong  30 
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will  and  possession,  and  stood  on  that  to  the  last.  The 
judge  had  a  task  beyond  his  preparation,  yet  his  position 
remained  real :  he  was  there  to  rerjresent  a  great  reality, 
—the  justice  of  states,  which  we  could  well  enough  see 
6  beetling  over  his  head,  and  which  his  trifling  talk  no- 
wise attested,  and  did  not  impede,  since  he  was  entirely 
well-meaning. 

The  statement  of  the  fact,  however,  sinks  before  the 
statement  of  the  law,  which  requires  immeasurably  higher 

10  powers,  and  is  a  rarest  gift,  being  in  all  great  masters 
one  and  the  same  thing,  —  in  lawyers,  nothing  technical, 
but  always  some  piece  of  common-sense,  alike  interesting 
to  laj'man  as  to  clerks.  Lord  Mansfield's  merit  is  the 
merit  of  common-sense.     It  is  the  same  quality  we  ad- 

15  mire  in  Aristotle,  Montaigne,  Cervantes,  or  in  Samuel 
Johnson,  or  Franklin.  Its  application  to  law  seems 
quite  accidental.  Each  of  Mansfield's  famous  decisions 
contains  a  level  sentence  or  two,  which  hit  the  mark. 
His  sentences  are  not  always  finished  to  the  eye,  but  are 

20  finished  to  the  mind.  The  sentences  are  involved,  but  a 
solid  proposition  is  set  forth,  a  jtrue  distinction  is  drawn. 
They  come  from  and  they  go  to  the  sound  human  under- 
standing; and  I  read  without  surprise  that  the  black- 
letter  lawyers  of  the  day  sneered  at  his  " equitable  decis- 

25  ions,"  as  if  they  were  not  also  learned.  This,  indeed,  is 
what  speech  is  for, — to  make  the  statement ;  and  all  that 
is  called  eloquence  seems  to  me  of  little  use,  for  the  most 
part,  to  those  who  have  it,  but  inestimable  to  such  as 
have  something  to  say. 

SO       Next  to  the   knowledge   of  the  fact  and  its   law  is 
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method,  which  constitutes  the  genius  and  efficiency  of 
all  remarkable  men.  A  crowd  of  men  go  up  to  Faneuil 
Hall ;  they,  are  all  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  object 
of  the  meeting  ;  they  have  all  read  the  facts  in  the  same 
newspapers.  The  orator  possesses  no  information  which  5 
his  hearers  have  not ;  yet  he  teaches  them  to  see  the 
thing  with  his  eyes.  By  the  new  placing,  the  circum- 
stances acquire  new  solidity  and  worth.  Every  fact  gains 
consequence  by  his  naming  it,  and  trifles  become  impor- 
tant. His  expressions  fix  themselves  in  men's  memories,  10 
and  fly  from  mouth  to  mouth.  His  mind  has  some  new 
principle  of  order.  Where  he  looks,  all  things  fly  into 
their  places.  "What  will  he  say  next?  Let  this  man 
speak,  and  this  man  only.  By  applying  the  habits  of  a 
higher  style  of  thought  to  the  common  affairs  of  this  15 
world,  he  introduces  beauty  and  magnificence  wherever 
he  goes.  Such  a  power  was  Burke's,  and  of  this  genius 
we  have  had  some  brilliant  examples  in  our  own  political 
and  legal  men. 

Imagery.  The  orator  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  20 
poet.  We  are  such  imaginative  creatures,  that  nothing 
so  works  on  the  human  mind,  barbarous  or  civil,  as  a 
trope.  Condense  some  daily  experience  into  a  glowing 
symbol,  and  an  audience  is  electrified.  They  feel  as  if 
they  already  possessed  some  new  right  and  power  over  a  25 
fact,  which  they  can  detach,  and  so  completely  master  in 
thought.  It  is  a  wonderful  aid  to  the  memory,  which 
carries  away  the  image,  and  never  loses  it.  A  popular 
assembly,  like  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  French 
Chamber,  or  the  American  Congress,  is  commanded  by  30 
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these  two  powers, — first  by  a  fact,  then  by  skill  of  state- 
ment. Put  the  argument  into  a  concrete  shape,  into  an 
image,  —  some  hard  phrase,  round  and  solid  as  a  ball, 
which  they  can  see  and  handle  and  carry  home  with  them, 
5   — and  the  cause  is  half  won. 

Statement,  method,  imagery,  selection,  tenacity  of  me- 
mory, power  of  dealing  with  facts,  of  illuminating  them, 
of  sinking  them  by  ridicule  or  by  diversion  of  the  mind, 
rapid  generalization,  humor,  pathos,  are  keys  which  the 
10  orator  holds ;  and  yet  these  fine  gifts  are  not  eloquence, 
and  do  often  hinder  a  man's  attainment  of  it.     And  if 
we  come. to  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  perhaps  we  should 
say  that  the  truly  eloquent  man  is  a  sane  man  with  power 
to  communicate  his  sanity.     If  you  arm  the  man  with 
15  the  extraordinary  weapons  of  this  art,  give  him  a  grasp 
of  facts,  learning,  quick  fancy,  sarcasm,  splendid  allusion, 
interminable   illustration,  —  all  these   talents,  so  potent 
and  charming,  have  an  equal  power  to  insnare  and  mis- 
lead the  audience  and  the  orator.     His  talents  are  too 
20  much  for  him,  his  horses  run  away  with  him ;  and  peo- 
ple always  perceive  whether  you  drive,  or  whether  the 
horses  take  the  bits  in  their  teeth  and  run.     But  these 
talents  are  quite  something  else  when  they  are  subordi- 
nated and  serve  him ;  and  we  go  to  Washington,  or  to 
26  Westminster  Hall,  or  might  well  go  round  the  world,  to 
see  a  man  who  drives,  and  is  not  run  away  with,  —  a 
man  who,  in  prosecuting  great  designs,  has  an  absolute 
command  of  the  means  of  representing  his  ideas,  and 
uses  them  only  to  express  these ;  placing  facts,  placing 
30  men ;  amid  the   inconceivable   levity  of  human  beings, 
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never  for  an  instant  warped  from  his  erectness.  There 
is  for  every  man  a  statement  possible  of  that  truth  which 
he  is  most  unwilling  to  receive,  —  a  statement  possible, 
so  broad  and  so  pungent  that  he  cannot  get  away  from 
it,  but  must  either  bend  to  it  or  die  of  it.  Else  there  5 
would  be  no  such  word  as  eloquence,  which  means  this. 
The  listener  cannot  hide  from  himself  that  something  has 
been  shown  him  and  the  whole  world,  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  see ;  and,  as  he  cannot  dispose  of  it,  it  disposes 
of  him.  The  history  of  public  men  and  affairs  in  America  10 
will  readily  furnish  tragic  examples  of  this  fatal  force. 

For  the  triumphs  of  the  art  somewhat  more  must  still 
be  required,  namely,  a  reinforcing  of  man  from  events, 
so  as  to  give  the  double  force  of  reason  and  destiny.  In 
transcendent  eloquence,  there  was  ever  some  crisis  in  15 
affairs,  such  as  could  deeply  engage  the  man  to  the  cause 
he  pleads,  and  draw  all  this  wide  power  to  a  point.  For 
the  explosions  and  eruptions,  there  must  be  accumula- 
tions of  heat  somewhere,  beds  of  ignited  anthracite  at 
the  centre.  And  in  cases  where  profound  conviction  has  20 
been  wrought,  the  eloquent  man  is  he  who  is  no  beautiful 
speaker,  but  who  is  inwardly  drunk  with  a  certain  belief. 
-It  agitates  and  tears  him,  and  perhaps  almost  bereaves 
him  of  the  power  of  articulation.  Then  it  rushes  from 
him  as  in  short,  abrupt  screams,  in  torrents  of  meaning.  25 
The  possession  the  subject  has  of  his  mind  is  so  entire, 
that  it  insures  an  order  of  expression  which  is  the  order 
of  Nature  itself,  and .  so  the  order  of  greatest  force,  and 
inimitable  by  any  art*.  And  the  main  distinction  between 
hira  and  other  we  11- graced  actors  is  the  conviction,  com-  30 
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municated  by  every  word,  that  his  mind  is  contemplating 
a  whole,  and  inflamed  by  the  contemplation  of  the  whole, 
and  that  the  words  and  sentences  uttered  by  him,  how- 
ever admirable,  fall  from  him  as  unregarded  parts  of  that 

£  terrible  whole  which  he  sees,  and  which  he  means  that 
you  shall  see.  And  to  this  concentration  a  certain  reg- 
nant calmness,  which,  in  all  the  tumult,  never  utters  a 
premature  S3rllable,  but  keeps  the  secret  of  its  means  and 
method ;  and  the  orator  stands  before  the  people  as  a 

10  demoniacal  power  to  whose  miracles  they  have  no  key. 
This  terrible  earnestness  makes  good  the  ancient  super- 
stition of  the  hunter,  that  the  bullet  will  hit  its  mark, 
which  is  first  dipped  in  the  marksman's  blood. 

Eloquence  must  be  grounded  on  the  plainest  narrative. 

15  Afterwards,  it  may  warm  itself  until  it  exhales  symbols 
of  every  kind  and  color,  speaks  only  through  the  most 
poetic  forms ;  but,  first  and  last,  it  must  still  be  at  bot- 
tom a  biblical  statement  of  fact.  The  orator  is  thereby 
an  orator,  that  he  keeps  his  feet  ever  on  a  fact.     Thus 

20  only  is  he  invincible.  No  gifts,  no  graces,  no  power  of 
wit  or  learning  or  illustration,  will  make  any  amends  for 
want  of  this.  All  audiences  are  just  to  this  point.  Fame 
of  voice  or  of  rhetoric  will  carry  people  a  few  times  to 
hear  a  speaker;  but  they  soon  begin  to  ask,  "What  is 

25  he  driving  at  ?"  and  if  this  man  does  not  stand  for  any- 
thing, he  will  be  deserted.  A  good  upholder  of  anything 
which  they  believe,  a  fact-speaker  of  any  kind,  they  will 
long  follow ;  but  a  pause  in  the  speaker's  own  character 
is  very  properly  a  loss  of  attraction.    'The  preacher  enu- 

so  merates  his  classes  of  men,  and  I  do  not  find  my  place 
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therein ;  I  suspect,  then,  that  no  man  does.  Everything 
is  my  cousin ;  and  whilst  he  speaks  things,  I  feel  that  he 
is  touching  some  of  my  relations,  and  I  am  uneasy ;  but 
whilst  he  deals  in  words,  we  are  released  from  attention. 
If  you  would  lift  me,  you  must  be  on  higher  ground.  If  5 
you  would  liberate  me,  you  must  be  free.  If  you  would 
correct  my  false  view  of  facts,- — hold  up  to  me  the  same 
facts  in  the  true  order  of  thought,  and  I  cannot  go  back 
from  the  new  conviction. 

The  power  of  Chatham,  of  Pericles,  of  Luther,  rested  10 
on  this  strengh  of  character,  which,  because  it  did  not 
and  could  not  fear  anybody,  made  nothing  of  their  an- 
tagonists, and  became  sometimes  exquisitely  provoking 
and  sometimes  terrific  to  these. 

We  are  slenderly  furnished  with  anecdotes  of  these  15 
men,  nor  can  we  help  ourselves  by  those  heavy  books  in 
which  their  discourses  are  reported.  Some  of  them  were 
writers,  like  Burke ;  but  most  of  them  were  not,  and  no 
record  at  all  adequate  to  their  fame  remains.  Besides, 
what  is  best  is  lost,  —  the  fiery  life  of  the  moment.  But  20 
the  conditions  for  eloquence  always  exist.  It  is  always 
dying  out  of  famous  places,  and  appearing  in  corners. 
Wherever  the  polarities  meet,  wherever  the  fresh  moral 
sentiment,  the  instinct  of  freedom  and  duty,  come  in 
direct  opposition  to  fossil  conservatism  and  the  thirst  of  25 
gain,  the  spark  will  pass.  The  resistance  to  slavery  in 
this  country  has  been  a  fruitful  nursery  of  orators.  The 
natural  connection  by  which  it  drew  to  itself  a  train  of 
moral  reforms,  and  the  slight  yet  sufficient  party  organi- 
zation it  offered,  reinforced  the  city  with  new  blood  from  30 
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the  woods  and  mountains.  Wild  men,  John  Baptists, 
Hermit  Peters,  John  Knoxes,  utter  the  savage  sentiment 
of  Nature  in  the  heart  of  commercial  capitals.  They 
send  us  every  }~ear  some  piece   of  aboriginal  strength, 

t>  some  tough  oak-stick  of  a  man  who  is  not  to  be  silenced 
or  insulted  or  intimidated  by  a  mob,  because  he  is  more 
mob  than  they,  —  one  who  mobs  the  mob,  —  some  sturdy 
countryman,  on  whom  neither  money,  nor  politeness,  nor 
hard  words,  nor  eggs,  nor  blows,  nor  brickbats,  make 

10  any  impression.  He  is  fit  to  meet  the  bar-room  wits  and 
bullies ;  he  is  a  wit  and  a  bully  himself,  and  something 
more :  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  plough,  and  the  stub-hoe, 
and  the  bushwhacker ;  knows  all  the  secrets  of  swTamp 
and  snow-bank,  and  has  nothing    to  learn  of  labor  or 

15  poverty  or  the  rough  of  farming.  His  hard  head  went 
through,  in  childhood,  the  drill  of  Calvinism,  with  text 
and  mortification,  so  that  he  stands  in  the  New  England 
assembly  a  purer  bit  of  New  England  than  any,  and  flings 
his  sarcasms  right  and  left.     He  has  not  only  the  docu- 

20  ments  in  his  pocket  to  answer  all  cavils,  and  to  prove  all 
his  positions,  but  he  has  the  eternal  reason  in  his  head. 
This  man  scornfully  renounces  your  civil  organizations, — 
county,  or  city,  or  governor,  or  army,- — is  his  own  navy 
and  artillery,  judge  and  jury,  legislature  and  executive, 

25  He  has  learned  his  lessons  in  a  bitter  school.  Yet,  if  the 
pupil  be  of  a  texture  to  bear  it,  the  best  university  that 
can  be  recommended  to  a  man  of  ideas  is  the  gauntlet  of 
the  mobs. 

He  who  will  train  himself  to  mastery  in  this  science  of 

SO  persuasion  must  lay  the  emphasis  of  education,  not  on 
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popular  arts,  but  on  character  and  insight.  Let  him  see 
that  his  speech  is  not  differenced  from  action  ;  that,  when 
he  has  spoken,  he  has  not  done  nothing,  nor  done  wrong, 
but  has  cleared  his  own  skirts,  has  engaged  himself  to 
wholesome  exertion.  Let  liim  look  on  opposition  as  op-  5 
portunity.  He  cannot  be  defeated  or  put  down.  There 
is  a  principle  of  resurrection  in  him,  an  immortality  of 
purpose.  Men  are  averse  and  hostile,  to  give  value  to 
their  suffrages.  It  is  not  the  people  that  are  in  fault  fo :• 
not  being  convinced,  but  he  that  cannot  convince  them.  10 
He  should  mould  them,  armed  as  he  is  with  the  reason 
and  love  which  are  also  the  core  of  their  nature.  He  is 
not  to  neutralize  their  opposition,  but  he  is  to  convert 
them  into  fiery  apostles  and  publishers  of  the  same  wis- 
dom. >  15 

The  highest  platform  of  eloquence  is  the  moral  senti- 
ment. It  is  what  is  called  affirmative  truth,  and  has  the 
property  of  invigorating  the  hearer;  and  it  conveys  a 
hint  of  our  eternity,  when  he  feels  himself  addressed  on 
grounds  which  will  remain  when  everything  else  is  taken,  20 
and  which  have  no  trace  of  time  or  place  or  party. 
Everything  hostile  is  stricken  down  in  the  presence  of 
the  sentiments ,  their  majesty  is  felt  by  the  most  obdu- 
rate. It  is  observable  that,  as  soon  as  one  acts  for  large 
masses,  the  moral  element  will  and  must  be  allowed  for,  25- 
will  and  must  work ;  and  the  men  least  accustomed  to 
appeal  to  these  sentiments  invariably  recall  them  when 
they  address  nations.  Napoleon,  even,  must  accept  and 
use  it  as  he  can. 

It  is  only  to  these  simple  strokes  that  the  highest  80* 
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power  belongs,  —  when  a  weak  human  hand  touches, 
point  by  point,  the  eternal  beams  and  rafters  on  which 
the  whole  structure  of  ITatufe  and  society  is  laid.  In 
this  tossing  sea  of  delusion,  we  feel  with  our  feet  the 
5  adamant ;  in  this  dominion  of  chance,  we  find  a  principle 
of  permanence.  For  I  do  not  accept  that  definition  of 
Isocrates,  that  the  office  of  his  art  is,  to  make  the  great 
small  and  the  small  great ,  but  I  esteem  this  to  be  its 
perfection,  —  when  the  orator  sees  through  all  masks  to 

10  the  eternal  scale  of  truth,  in  such  sort  that  he  can  hold 
up  before  the  eyes  of  men  the  fact  of  to-day  steadily  to 
that  standard,  thereby  making  the  great  great,  and  the 
small  small,  which  is  the  true  way  to  astonish  and  to 
reform  mankind. 

15  All  the  chief  orators  of  the  world  have  been  grave 
men,  relying  on  this  reality.  One  thought  the  philoso- 
phers of  Demosthenes's  own  time  found  running  through 
all  his  orations,  —  this  namely,  that  "virtue  secures  its 
own  success."     "To  stand  on  one's  own  feet"  Heeren 

20  finds  the  key-note  to  the  discourses  of  Demosthenes,  as 
of  Chatham. 

Eloquence,  like  every  other  art,  rests  on  laws  the  most 
exact  and  determinate.  It  is  the  best  speech  of  the  best 
soul.     It  may  well  stand  as  the  exponent  of  all  that  is 

25  grand  and  immortal  in  the  mind.  If  it  do  not  so  become 
an  instrument,  but  aspires  to  be  somewhat  of  itself,  and 
to  glitter  for  show,  it  is  false  and  weak.  In  its  right 
exercise,  it  is  an  elastic,  unexhausted  power,  —  who  has 
sounded,  who  has  estimated  it?  —  expanding  with  the 

SO  expansion  of  our  interests  and  affections.     Its  great  mas- 
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ters,  whilst  they  valued  every  help  to  its  attainment,  and 
thought  no  pains  too  great  which  contributed  in  any 
manner  to  further  it; — resembling  the  Arabian  warrior 
of  fame,  who  wore  seventeen  weapons  in  his  belt,  and  in 
personal  combat  used  them  all  occasionally ; — yet  subor-  5 
dinated  all  means;  never  permitted  any  talent  —  neither 
voice,  rhythm,  poetic  power,  anecdote,  sarcasm  —  to 
appear  for  show ;  but  were  grave  men,  who  preferred 
their  integrity  to  their  talent,  and  esteemed  that  object 
for  which  they  toiled,  whether  the  prosperity  of  their  10 
country,  or  the  laws,  or  a  reformation,  or  liberty  of 
speech  or  of  the  press,  or  letters,  or  morals,  as  above  the 
whole  world,  and  themselves  also. 
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It  is  easy  to  accuse  books,  and  bad  ones  are  easily 
found ;  and  the  best  are  but  records,  and  not  the  things 
recorded ;  and  certainly  there  is  dilettanteism  enough, 
and  books  that  are  merely  neutral  and  do  nothing  for  us 
In  Plato's  "Gorgias',"  Socrates  says  :  "The  shipmaster    5 
walks  in  a  modest  garb  near  the  sea,  after  bringing  his 
passengers  from  iEgina  or  from  Pontus,  not  thinking  he 
has  done  anything  extraordinary,  and  certainly  knowing 
that  his  passengers  are  the  same,  and  in  no  respect  bet- 
ter than  when  he  took  them  on  board."     So  is  it  with   10 
books,  for  the  most  part :  they  work  no  redemption  in 
us.     The  bookseller  might  certainly  know  that  his  cus- 
tomers are  in  no   respect  better   for   the  purchase  and 
consumption  of  his  wares.      The  volume  is  dear  at  a 
dollar,  and,  after  reading  to  weariness  the  lettered  backs,  15 
we  leave  the  shop  with  a  sigh,  and  learn,  as  I  did,  with- 
out surprise,  of  a  surly  'bank  director,  that  in  bank  par- 
lors they  estimate  all  stocks  of  this  kind  as  rubbish. 

But  it  is  not  less  true  that  there  are  books  which  are 
of  that  importance  in  a  man's  private  experience,  as  to  20 
verify  for  him  the  fables  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  of  Michael 
Scott,  or  of  the  old  Orpheus  of  Thrace,  —  books  which 
take  rank  in  our  life  with  parents  and  lovers  and  pas- 
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sionate  experiences,  so  medicinal,  so  stringent,  so  revo- 
lutionary, so  authoritative,  —  books  which  are  the  work 
and  the  proof  of  faculties  so  comprehensive,  so  nearly 
equal  to  the  world  which  they  paint,  that,  though  one 
5  shuts  them  with  meaner  ones,  he  feels  his  exclusion 
from  them  to  accuse  his  way  of  living. 

Consider  what  you  have  in  the  smallest  chosen  library. 
A  company  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men  that  could  be 
picked  out  of  all   civil  countries,  in  a  thousand  years, 

10  have  set  in  best  order  the  results  of  their  learning  and 
wisdom.  The  men  themselves  were  hid  and  inacces- 
sible, solitary,  impatient  of  interruption,  fenced  by  eti- 
quette ;  but  the  thought  which  they  did  not  uncover 
to  their  bosom  friend  is  here  written  out  in  transparent 

15   words  to  us,  the  strangers  of  another  age. 

We  owe  to  books  those  general  benefits  which  come- 
from  high  intellectual  action.  Thus,  I  think,  we  often 
owe  to  them  the  perception  of  immortality.  They  impart 
sympathetic  activity  to  the  moral  power.     Go  with  mean 

20  people,  and  you  think  life  is  mean.  Then  read  Plutarch,, 
and  the  world  is  a  proud  place,  peopled  with  men  of  pos- 
itive quality,  with  heroes  and  demigods  standing  around 
us,  who  will  not  let  us  sleep.  Then,  they  address  the 
imagination :  only  poetry  inspires  poetry.     They  become 

25  the  organic  culture  of  the  time.  College  education  is 
the  reading  of  certain  books  which  the  common-sense 
of  all  scholars  agrees  will  represent  the  science  already 
accumulated.  If  you  know  that,  —  for  instance  in  geome- 
try, if  you  have  read  Euclid  and  Laplace,  —  your  opin- 

30  ion  has  some  value ;  if  you  do  not  know  these,  you  are 
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not  entitled  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  When- 
ever any  sceptic  or  bigot  claims  to  be  heard  on  the  ques- 
tions of  intellect  and  morals,  we  ask  if  he  is  familiar 
with  the  books  of  Plato,  where  all  his  pert  objections 
have  once  for  all  been  disposed  of.  If  not,  he  has  no  5 
right  to  our  time.  Let  him  go  and  find  himself  answered 
there. 

Meantime  the  colleges,  whilst  they  provide  us  with 
libraries,  furnish  no  professor  of  books;  and,  I  think, 
no  chair  is  so  much  wanted.  In  a,  library  we  are  sur-  10 
rounded  by  many  hundreds  of  dear  friends,  but  they  are 
imprisoned  by  an  enchanter  in  these,  paper  and  leath- 
ern boxes;  and,  though  they  know  us,  and  have  been 
waiting  two,  ten,  or  twenty  centuries  for  us,  —  some  of 
them,  —  and  are  eager  to  give  us  a  sign,  and  unbosom  15 
themselves,  it  is  the  law  of  their  limbo  that  they  must 
not  speak  until  spoken  to;  and  as  the  enchanter  has 
dressed  them,  like  battalions  of  infantry,  in  coat  and 
jacket  of  one  cut,  by  the  thousand  and  ten  thousand, 
your  chance  of  hitting  on  the  right  one  is  to  be  com-  20 
puted  by  the  arithmetical  rule  of  Permutation  and  Com- 
bination,—  not  a  choice  out  of  three  caskets,  but  out 
of  half  a  million  caskets  all  alike.  But  it  happens  in 
our  experience,  that  in  this  lottery  there  are  at  least 
fifty  or  a  hundred  blanks  to  a  prize.  It  seems,  then,  as  25 
if  some  charitable  soul,  after  losing  a  great  deal  of  time 
among  the  false  books,  and  alighting  upon  a  few  true 
ones  which  made  him  happy  and  wise,  would  do  a  right 
act  in  naming  those  which  have  been  bridges  or  ships 
to   carry   him   safely    over   dark   morasses    and    barren  80 
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oceans,  into  the  heart  of  sacred  cities,  into  palaces  and 
temples.  This  would  be  best  done  by  those  great  mas- 
ters of  books  who  from  time  to  time  appear,  —  the 
Fabricii,  the   Seldens,   Magliabecchis,   Scaligers,  Miran- 

6  dolas,  Bayles,  Johnsons,  whose  eyes  sweep  the  whole 
horizon  of  learniDg.  But  private  readers,  reading  purely 
for  love  of  the  book,  would  serve  us  by  leaving  each  the 
shortest  note  of  what  he  found. 

There  are  books ;  and  it  is  practicable  to  read  them, 

10  because  they  are  so  few.  We  look  over  with  a  sigh  the 
monumental  libraries  of  Paris,  of  the  Vatican,  and  the 
British  Museum.  In  1858,  the  number  of  printed  books 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  wTas  estimated  at  eight 
hundred  thousand  volumes ;  with  an  annual  increase  of 

15  twelve  thousand  volumes ;  so  that  the  number  of  printed 
books  extant  to-day  may  easily  exceed  a  million.  It  is 
easy  to  count  the  number  of  pages  which  a  diligent  man 
can  read  in  a  day,  and  the  number  of  years  which  human 
life  in  favorable  circumstances  allows  to  reading ;  and  to 

20  demonstrate  that,  though  he  should  read  from  dawn  till 
dark,  for  sixty  years,  he  must  die  in  the  first  alcoves. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  deceptive  than  this  arithmetic, 
where  none  but  a  natural  method  is  really  pertinent. 
I  visit  occasionally  the  Cambridge  Library,  and  I  can 

25  seldom  go  there  without  renewing  the  conviction  that  the 
best  of  it  all  is  already  within  the  four  walls  of  my  study 
at  home.  The  inspection  of  the  catalogue  brings  me 
continually  back  to  the  few  standard  writers  who  are 
on  every  private  shelf;  and  to  these  it  can  afford  only 

SO  the  most  slight  and  casual  additions.     The  crowds  and 
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centuries  of  books  are  only  commentary  and  elucida- 
tion, echoes  and  weakeners  of  these  few  great  voices  of 
Time. 

The  best  rule  of  reading  will  be  a  method  from  nature, 
and  not  a  mechanical  one  of  hours  and  pages.     It  holds     5 
each  student  to  a  pursuit  of  his  native  aim,  instead  of  a 
desultory  miscellany.     Let  him  read  what  is  proper  to 
him,  and  not  waste  his  memory  on  a  crowd  of  mediocri- 
ties.    As  whole  nations  have  derived  their  culture  from 
a  single  book,  —  as  the  Bible   has   been   the   literature   10 
as  well  as  the  religion  of  large  portions  of  Europe,  —  as 
Hafiz  was  the  eminent  genius  of  the  Persians,  Confucius 
of  the  Chinese,  Cervantes  of  the  Spaniards ;  so,  perhaps, 
the  human  mind  would  be  a  gainer,  if  all  the  secondary 
writers  were  lost, — say,  in  England,  all  but  Shakspeare,   15 
Milton,  and  Bacon,  —  through  the  profounder  study  so 
drawn  to  those  wonderful  minds.     With  this  pilot  of  his 
own  genius,  let  the  student  read  one,  or  let  him  read 
many,  he  will  read  advantageously.     Dr.  Johnson  said : 
"Whilst  you  stand  deliberating   which  book  your  son  20 
shall  read  first,  another  boy  has  read  both :  read  anything 
five  hours  a  day,  and  you  will  soon  be  learned." 

Nature  is  much  our  friend  in  this  matter.  Nature  is 
always  clarifying  her  water  and  her  wine.  No  filtration 
can  be  so  perfect.  She  does  the  same  thing  by  books  as  25 
by  her  gases  and  plants.  There  is  always  a  selection  in 
writers,  and  then  a  selection  from  the  selection.  In  the 
first  place,  all  books  that  get  fairly  into  the  vital  air  of 
the  world  were  written  by  the  successful  class,  by  the 
affirming  and  advancing  class,  who  utter  what  tens  of  so 
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thousands  feel  though  they  cannot  say.  There  has  al- 
ready been  a  scrutiny  and  choice  from  many  hundreds 
of  young  pens,  before  the  pamphlet  or  political  chapter 
which  you  read  in  a  fugitive  journal  comes  to  your  eye. 
5  All  these  are  young  adventures,  who  produce  their  per- 
formance to  the  wise  ear  of  Time,  who  sits  and  weighs, 
and,  ten  years  hence,  out  of  a  million  of  pages  reprints 
one.  Again  it  is  judged,  it  is  winnowed  by  all  the  winds 
of  opinion,  and  what  terrific  selection  has  not  passed  on 

10  it  before  it  can  be  reprinted  after  twenty  years, — and 
reprinted  after  a  century !  —  it  is  as  if  Minos  and  Rhad- 
amanthus  had  indorsed  the  writing.  'T  is  therefore  an 
economy  of  time  to  read  old  and  famed  books.  Noth- 
ing can  be  preserved  which  is  not  good;  and  I  know 

15  beforehand  that  Pindar,  Martial,  Terence,  Galen,  Kepler, 
Galileo,  Bacon,  Erasmus,  More,  will  be  superior  to  the 
average  intellect.  In  contemporaries,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  distinguish  betwixt  notoriety  and  fame. 

Be  sure,  then,  to  read  no   mean   books.     Shun  the 

20  spawn  of  the  press  on  the  gossip  of  the  hour.  Do  not 
read  what  you  shall  learn,  without  asking,  in  the  street 
and  the  train.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  he  always  went  into 
stately  shops";  and  good  travellers  stop  at  the  best 
hotels;  for,  though  they  cost  more,  they  do    not  cost 

25  much  more,  and  there  is  the  good  company  and  the  best 
information.  In  like  manner,  the  scholar  knows  that  the 
famed  books  contain,  first  and  last,  the  best  thoughts 
and  facts.  Now  and  then,  by  rarest  luck,  in  some  foolish 
Grub  Street  is  the  gem  we  want.     But  in  the  best  cir- 

80  cles  is  the  best  information.     If  you  should  transfer  the 
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amount  of  your  reading  day  by  day  from  the  newspaper 
to  the  standard  authors —  But  who  dare  speak  of  such 
a  thiug? 

The  three  practical  rules,  then,  which  I  have  to  offer, 
are,  —  1.  Never  read  any  book  that  is  not  a  year  old.     5 
2.  Never  read  any  but  famed  books.     3.  Never  read  any 
but  what  you  like ;  or,  in  Shakspeare's  phrase, 

"  No  profit  goes  where  is  no  pleasure  ta?en  : 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect." 

Montaigne  says,  "Books  are  a  languid  pleasure";  but  10 
I  find  certain  books  vital  and  spermatic,  not  leaving  the 
reader  what  he  was :  he  shuts  the  book  a  richer  man.  I 
would  never  willingly  read  any  others  than  such.  And 
I  will  venture,  at  the  risk  of  inditing  a  list  of  old  primers 
and  grammars,  to  count  the  fe#r  books  which  a  super-  15 
ficial  reader  must  thankfully  use. 

Of  the  old  Greek  books,  I  think  there  are  five  which 
we  cannot  spare:  1.  Homer,  who,  in  spite  of  Pope  and 
all  the  learned  uproar  of  centuries,  has  really  the  true 
fire,  and  is  good  for  simple  minds,  is  the  true  and  ade-  20 
quate  germ  of  Greece,  and  occupies  that  place  as  history, 
which  nothing  can  supply.  It  holds  through  all  litera- 
ture, that  our  best  history  is  still  poetry.  It  is  so  in 
Hebrew,  in  Sanskrit,  and  in  Greek.  English  history  is 
best  known  through  Shakspeare ;  how  much  through  25 
Merlin,  Robin  Hood,  and  the  Scottish  ballads!  —  the 
German,  through  the  Nibelungenlied ;  —  the  Spanish, 
through  the  Cid.  Of  Homer,  George  Chapman's  is  the 
heroic  translation,  though  the  most  literal  prose  version 
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is  the  best  of  all.  2.  Herodotus,  whose  history  contains 
inestimable  anecdotes,  which  brought  it  with  the  learned 
into  a  sort  of  disesteem ;  but  in  these  days,  when  it  is 
found  that  what  is  most  memorable  of  history  is  a  few 
6  anecdotes,  and  that  we  need  not  be  alarmed  though  we 
should  find  it  not  dull,  it  is  regaining  credit.  3.  ^schy- 
lus,  the  grandest  of  the  three  tragedians,  who  has  given 
us  under  a  thin  veil  the  first  plantation  of  Europe.  The 
"Prometheus"  is  a  poem  of  the  like  dignity  and  scope 

10  as  the  Book  of  Job,  or  the  Norse  Edda.  4.  Of  Plato  I 
hesitate  to  speak,  lest  there  should  be  no  end.  You  find 
in  him  that  which  you  have  already  found  in  Homer,  now 
ripened  to  thought,  —  the  poet  converted  to  a  philoso- 
pher, with  loftier  strains  of  musical  wisdom  than  Homer 

15  reached  ;  as  if  Homer  were  the  youth,  and  Plato  the  fin- 
ished man  ;  yet  with  no  iess  security  of  bold  and  perfect 
song,  when  he  cares  to  use  it,  and  with  some  harp- strings 
fetched  from  a  higher  heaven.  He  contains  the  future, 
as  he  came  out  of  the  past.     In  Plato,  you  explore  mod- 

20  era  Europe  in  its  causes  and  seed,  —  all  that  in  thought, 
which  the  history  of  Europe  embodies  or  has  yet  to  em- 
body. The  well-informed  man  finds  himself  anticipated. 
Plato  is  up  with  him  too.  Nothing  has  escaped  him. 
Every  new  crop  in  the  fertile  harvest  of  reform,  every 

25  fresh  suggestion  of  modern  humanity,  is  there.  If  the 
student  wish  to  see  both  sides,  and  justice  done  to  the 
man  of  the  world,  pitiless  exposure  of  pedants,  and  the 
supremacy  of  truth  and  the  religious  sentiment,  he  shall 
be  contented  also.     Why  should  not  young  men  be  edu- 

80  cated  on  this  book  ?     It  would  suffice  for  the  tuition  of 
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the  race,  —  to  test  their  understanding,  and  to  express 
their  reason.     Here  is  that  which  is  so  attractive  to  all 
men, — the  literature  of  aristocracy  shall  I  call  it?  —  the 
picture  of  the  best  persons,  sentiments,  and  manners,  by 
the  first  master,  in  the  best  times,  —  portraits  of  Pericles,     5 
Alcibiades,  Crito,  Prodicus,  Protagoras,  Anaxagoras,  and 
Socrates,  with  the  lovely  background  of  the  Athenian  and 
suburban  landscape.     Or  who  can  overestimate  the  im- 
ages with  which  Plato  has  enriched  the  minds  of  all  men, 
and  which  pass  like  bullion  in  the  currency  of  all  nations  ?  i% 
Read  the  "Phaedo,"  the  "Protagoras,"  the  "Phsedrus," 
the   "Timgeus,"  the   " Republic,"   and  the   " Apology 
of  Socrates."     5.  Plutarch   cannot   be  spared  from  the 
smallest  library ;  first,  because  he  is  so  readable,  which 
is  much ;  then,  that  he  is  medicinal  and  invigorating.  15 
The  lives  of  Cimon,  Lycurgus,  Alexander,  Demosthenes, 
Phocion,  Marcellus,  and  the  rest,  are  what  history  has  of 
best.     But  this  book  has  taken  care  of  itself,  and  the 
opinion  of  the   world  is  expressed  in  the  innumerable 
cheap  editions,  which  make  it  as  accessible  as  a  news-  20 
paper.     But   Plutarch's   "Morals"   is   less   known,  and 
seldom  reprinted.     Yet  such  a  reader  as  I  am  writing 
to  can  as  ill  spare  it  as  the  "Lives."     He  will  read  in  it 
the  essays  "On  the  Da?mon  of  Socrates,"  "On  Tsis  and 
Osiris,"  "On  Progress  in  Virtue,"  "On  Garrulity,"  "On  25 
Love,"  and   thank  anew  the  art  of  printing,  and  the 
cheerful  domain  of  ancient  thinking.     Plutarch  charms 
by  the  facility  of  his  associations ;  so  that  it  signifies  little 
where  you  open  his  book,  you  find  yourself  at  the  Olym- 
pian tables.     His  memory  is  like  the  Isthmian  Games  30 
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where  all  that  was  excellent  in  Greece  was  assembled, 
and  you  are  stimulated  and  recruited  by  lyric  verses, 
by  philosophic  sentiments,  by  the  forms  and  behavior  of 
heroes,  by  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  by  the  passing 

6  of  fillets,  parsley  and  laurel  wreaths,  chariots,  armor,  sa- 
cred cups,  and  utensils  of  sacrifice.  An  inestimable  tril- 
ogy of  ancient  social  pictures  are  the  three  "Banquets" 
respectively  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Plutarch.  Plu- 
tarch's  has   the   least  approach  to  historical  accuracy ; 

10  but  the  meeting  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters  is  a  charm- 
ing portraiture  of  ancient  manners  and  discourse,  and  is 
as  clear  as  the  voice  of  a  fife,  and  entertaining  as  a  French 
novel.  Xenophon's  delineation  of  Athenian  manners  is  an 
accessory  to  Plato,  and  supplies  traits  of  Socrates ;  whilst 

15  Plato's  has  merits  of  every  kind,  —  being  a  repertory  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject  of  love,  —  a 
picture  of  a  feast  of  wits,  not  less  descriptive  than  Aris- 
tophanes,— and,  lastly,  containing  that  ironical  eulogy  of 
Socrates  which  is  the  source  from  which  all  the  portraits 

20  of  that  philosopher  current  in  Europe  have  been  drawn. 
Of  course  a  certain  outline  should  be  obtained  of 
Greek  history,  in  which  the  important  moments  and  per- 
sons can  be  rightly  set  down ;  but  the  shortest  is  the 
best  and  if  one  lacks  stomach  for  Mr.  Grote's  volumi- 

25  nous  annal.3,  the  old  slight  and  popular  summary  of  Gold- 
smith or  of  Gillies  will  serve.  The  valuable  part  is  the 
age  of  Pericles  and  the  next  generation.  And  here  we 
must  read  the  "Clouds"  of  Aristophanes,  and  what 
more  of  that  master  we  gain  appetite  for,  to  learn  our 

so  way  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  to  know  the  tyranny  of 
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Aristophanes,  requiring  more  genius  and  sometimes  not 
less  cruelty  than  belonged  to  the  official  commanders. 
Aristophaues  is  now  very  accessible,  with  much  valuable 
commentary,  through  the  labors  of  Mitchell  and  Cart- 
wright.  An  excellent  popular  book  is  J.  A.  St.  John's  5 
"Ancient  Greece";  the  "Life  and  Letters"  of  Niebuhr, 
even  more  than  his  Lectures,  furnish  leading  views ;  and 
Winckelmann,  a  Greek  born  out  of  due  time,  has  be- 
come essential  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Attic 
genius.  The  secret  of  the  recent  histories  in  German  10 
and  in  English  is  the  discovery,  owed  first  to  Wolff,  and 
later  to  Boeckh,  that  the  sincere  Greek  history  of  that 
period  must  be  drawn  from  Demosthenes,  especially  from 
the  business  orations,  and  from  the  comic  poets. 

If  we  come  down  a  little  by  natural  steps  from  the  15 
master  to  the  disciples,  we  have,  six  or  seven  centuries 
later,  the  Platonists,  —  who  also  cannot  be  skipped, — 
Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Proclus,  Synesius,  Jamblichus.  Of 
Jamblichus  the  Emperor  Julian  said,  "that  he  was  pos- 
terior to  Plato  in  time,  not  in  genius."  Of  Plotinus,  we  20 
have  eulogies  by  Porphyry  and  Longinus,  and  the  favor 
of  the  Emperor  Gallienus' —  indicating  the  respect  he  in- 
spired among  his  contemporaries.  If  any  one  who  had 
read  with  interest  the  "Tsis  and  Osiris"  of  Plutarch 
should  then  read  a  chapter  called  "Providence,"  by  25 
Synesius,  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Taylor,  he 
will  find  it  one  of  the  majestic  remains  of  literature, 
and,  like  one  walking  in  the  noblest  of  temples,  will 
conceive  new  gratitude  to  his  fellow-men,  and  a  new  esti- 
mate of  their  nobility.     The  imaginative  scholar  will  find  30 
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few  stimulants  to  his  brain  like  these  writers.  He  has 
entered  the  Elysian  Fields ;  and  the  grand  and  pleasing 
figures  of  gods  and  demons  and  demoniacal  men,  of  the 
"azonic"  and  the  "aquatic  gods,"  demons  with  fulgid 
5  eyes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Platonic  rhetoric,  exalted  a 
little  under  the  African  sun,  sail  before  his  eyes.  The 
acolyte  has  mounted  the  tripod  over  the  cave  at  Delphi ; 
his  heart  dances,  his  sight  is  quickened.  These  guides 
speak  of  the  gods  with  such  depth  and  with  such  pic- 

10  torial  details,  as  if  they  had  been  bodily  present  at  the 
Olympian  feasts.  The  reader  of  these  books  makes  new 
acquaintance  with  his  own  mind  ;  new  regions  of  thought 
are  opened.  Jamblichus's  "Life  of  Pythagoras"  works 
more  directly  on  the  will  than  the  others ;  since  Pythago- 

15  ras  was  eminently  a  practical  person,  the  founder  of  a 
school  of  ascetics  and  socialists,  a  planter  of  colonies, 
and  nowise  a  man  of  abstract  studies  alone. 

The  respectable  and  sometimes  excellent  translations 
of  Bonn's  Library  have   done   for  literature  what  rail- 

20  roads  have  done  for  internal  intercourse.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  read  all  the  books  I  have  named,  and  all  good 
books,  in  translations.  What  is  really  best  in  any  book 
is  translatable,  —  any  real  insight  or  broad  human  senti- 
ment.    Nay,  I  observe  that,  in   our   Bible,  and   other 

26  books  of  lofty  moral  tone,  it  seems  easy  and  inevitable  to 
render  the  rhythm  and  music  of  the  original  into  phrases 
of  equal  melody.  The  Italians  have  a  fling  at  transla- 
tors,—  i  traditori  traduttori ;  but  I  thank  them.  I 
rarely  read  any  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Italian,  sometimes 

so  not  a  French  book  in  the  original,  which  I  can  procure 
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in  a  good  version.  I  like  to  be  beholden  to  the  great 
metropolitan  English  speech,  the  sea  which  receives 
tributaries  from  every  region  under  heaven.  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  swimming  across  Charles  River  when  I 
wish  to  go  to  Boston,  as  of  reading  all  my  books  in  origi-  5 
nals,  when  I  have  them  rendered  for  me  in  my  mother- 
tongue. 

For  history  there  is  great  choice  of  ways  to  bring  the 
student  through  early  Rome.  If  he  can  read  Livy,  he 
has  a  good  book;  but  one  of  the  short  English  com-  10 
pends,  some  Goldsmith  or  Ferguson,  should  be  used, 
that  will  place  in  the  cycle  the  bright  stars  of  Plutarch. 
The  poet  Horace  is  the  eye  of  the  Augustan  age ;  Taci- 
tus, the  wisest  of  historians ;  and  Martial  will  give  him 
Roman  manners,  —  and  some  very  bad  ones,  —  in  the  15 
early  days  of  the  Empire :  but  Martial  must  be  read,  if 
read  at  all,  in  his  own  tongue.  These  will  bring  him  to 
Gibbon,  who  will  take  him  in  charge,  and  convey  him 
with  abundant  entertainment  down  —  with  notice  of  all 
remarkable  objects  on  the  way  —  through  fourteen  hun-  20 
dred  years  of  time.  He  cannot  spare  Gibbon,  with  his 
vast  reading, — with  such  wit  and  continuity  of  mind, 
that,  though  never  profound,  his  book  is  one  of  the  con- 
veniences of  civilization,  like  the  new  railroad  from  ocean 
to  oeeau,  —  and  I  think,  will  be  sure  to  send  the  reader  25 
to  his  "Memoirs  of  Himself,"  and  the  "Extracts  from 
my  Journal,"  and  "  Abstracts  of  my  Readings,"  which 
will  spur  the  laziest  scholar  to  emulation  of  his  prodi- 
gious performance. 

Now  having  our  idler  safe  down  as  far  as  the  fall  of  30 
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Constantinople  in  1453,  he  is  in  very  good  courses ;  for 
here  are  trusty  hands  waiting  for  him.  The  cardinal  facts 
of  European  history  are  soon  learned.  There  is  Dante's 
poena,  to  open  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  Middle  Age ; 
5  Dante's  "Vita  Nuova, "  to  explain  Dante  and  Beatrice; 
and  Boccaccio's  "Life  of  Dante," — a  great  man  to  de- 
scribe a  greater.  To  help  us,  perhaps  a  volume  or  two 
of  M.  Sismondi's  "'Italian  Republics"  will  be  as  good  as 
the  entire  sixteen.     When  we  come  to  Michel  Angelo, 

10  his  Sonnets  and  Letters  must  be  read,  with  his  Life  by 
Vasari,  or,  in  our  day,  by  Herman  Grimm.  For  the 
Church,  and  the  Feudal  Institution,  Mr.  Hallam's  "Mid- 
dle Ages"  will  furnish,  if  superficial,  }ret  readable  and 
conceivable  outlines. 

15  The  "  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,"  by  the  useful 
Robertson,  is  still  the  key  of  the  following  age.  Xime- 
nes,  Columbus,  Loyola,  Luther,  Erasmus,  Melanchthon, 
Francis  I.,  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  are  his  cotemporaries.     It  is  a  time  of  seeds  and 

20  expansions,  whereof  our  recent  civilization  is  the  fruit. 

If  now  the  relations  of  England  to  European  affairs 

bring  him  to  British  ground,  he  is  arrived  at  the  very 

moment  when  modern   history   takes  new  proportions. 

He  can  look  back  for  the  legends  and  mythology  to  the 

25  "  Younger  Edda"  and  the  "Heimskringla;'  of  Snorro 
Sturleson,  to  Mallet's  "Northern  Antiquities,"  to  Ellis's 
"Metrical  Romances,"  to  Asser's  "Life  of  Alfred"  and 
Venerable  Bede,  and  to  the  researches  of  Sharon  Turner 
and  Palgrave.     Hume  will  serve  him  for  an  intelligent 

30  guide,  and  in  the  Elizabethan  era  he  is  at  the  richest 
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period  of  the  English  mind,  with  the  chief  men  of  action 
and  of  thought  which  that  nation  has  produced,  and  with 
a  pregnant  future  hefore  him.  Here  he  lias  Shakspeare, 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  Chapman,  Jonson,  Ford, 
Jjeaumont  and  Fletcher,  Herbert,  Donne.  Herrick ;  and  5 
Milton,  Marvell,  and  Dryden,  not  long  after. 

In  reading  history,  he  is  to  prefer  the  history  of  indi- 
viduals. He  will  not  repent  the  time  he  gives  to  Bacon, 
—  not  if  he  read  the  "Advancement  of  Learning,"  the 
"Essays,"  the  "Novum  Organum,"  the  "History  of  10 
Henry  VII.,"  and  then  all  the  "Letters"  (especially 
those  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  explaining  the  Essex 
business),  and  all  but  his  "Apophthegms." 

The  task  is  aided  by  the  strong  mutual  light  which 
these  men  shed  on  each  other.     Thus,  the  works  of  Ben  15 
Jonson  are  a  sort  of  hoop  to  bind  all  these  fine  persons 
together,  and  to  the  land  to  which  they  belong.     He  has 
written  verses  to  or  on  all  his  notable  contemporaries; 
and  what  with  so  many  occasional  poems,  and  the  por- 
trait sketches  in   his   "Discoveries,"  and  the  gossiping  20 
record  of  his  opinions  in  his  conversations  with  Drnm- 
mond   of  Hawthornden,   he   has    really  illustrated  the 
England  of  his  time,  if  not  to  the  same  extent,  yet  much 
in  the  same  way,  as  Walter  Scott  has  celebrated  the  per- 
sons and  places  of  Scotland.     Walton,  Chapman,  Her-  25 
rick,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton  write  also  to  the  times. 

Among  the  best  books  are  certain  Autobiographies :  as 
St.  Augustine's  Confessions ;  Benvenuto  Cellini's  Life ; 
Montaigne's  Essays;  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  Me- 
moirs; Memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz;  Rousseau's  30 
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Confessions;  Linna?us's  Diary;  Gibbon's,  Humo's,  Frank- 
lin's, Burns's,  Alfieri's,  Goethe's,  and  Haydon's  Autobi- 
ographies. 

Another  class  of  books  closely  allied  to  these,  and  of 
6  like  interest,  are  those  which  may  be  called  Table-  Talks  : 
of  which  the  best  are  Saadi's  Gnlistan  ;  Luther's  Table- 
Talk  ;  Aubrey's  Lives ;  Spence's  Anecdotes ;  Selden's 
Table-Talk ;  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson ;  Eckermann's 
Conversations  with  Goethe ;  Coleridge's  Table-Talk ;  and 

10  Hazlitt's  Life  of  Northcote. 

There  is  a  class  whose  value  I  should  designate  as 
Favorites :  such  as  Froissart's  Chronicles ;  Southey's 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid ;  Cervantes ;  Sully's  Memoirs ; 
Kabelais ;    Montaigne ;    Izaak    Walton ;    Evelyn ;    Sir 

15  Thomas  Browne ;  Aubrey ;  Sterne ;  Horace  Walpole ; 
Lord  Clarendon ;  Doctor  Johnson ;  Burke,  shedding 
floods  of  light  on  his  times;  Lamb;  Landor;  and  De 
Quincey; — a  list,  of  course,  that  may  easily  be  swelled, 
as  dependent  on  individual  caprice.     Many  men  are  as 

20  tender  and  irritable  as  lovers  in  reference  to  these  predi- 
lections. Indeed,  a  man's  library  is  a  sort  of  harem,  and 
I  observe  that  tender  readers  have  a  great  pudency  in 
showing  their  books  to  a  stranger. 

The  annals  of  bibliography  afford  many  examples  of 

25  the  delirious  extent  to  which  book-fancying  can  go,  when 
the  legitimate  delight  in  a  book  is  transferrd  to  a  rare 
edition  or  to  a  manuscript.  This  mania  reached  its 
height  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  For 
an  autograph  of  Shakspeare  one  hundred  and  fifty- five 

80  guineas  were  given.     In  May,  1812,  the  library  of  the 
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Duke  of  Roxburgh  was  sold.  The  sale  lasted  forty- two 
days, —  we  abridge  the  story  from  Dibdin, — and  among 
the  many  curiosities  was  a  copy  of  Boccaccio  published 
by  "Valdarfer,  at  Venice,  in  1471;  the  only  perfect  copy 
of  this  edition.  Among  the  distinguished  company  which  5 
attended  the  sale  were  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Earl 
Spencer,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  then  Marquis  of 
Blandford.  The  bid  stood  at  five  hundred  guineas.  "A 
thousand  guineas,"  said  Earl  Spencer:  "And  ten," 
added  the  Marquis.  You  might  hear  a  pin  drop.  All  10 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  bidders.  Now  they  talked  apart, 
now  ate  a  biscuit,  now  made  a  bet,  but  without  the  least 
thought  of  yielding  one  to  the  other.  But  to  pass  over 
some  details, — the  contest  proceeded  until  the  Marquis 
said,  "Two  thousand  pounds."  The  Earl  Spencer  be-  15 
thought  him  like  a  prudent  general  of  useless  bloodshed 
and  waste  of  powder,  and  had  paused  a  quarter  of  a 
minute,  when  Lord  Althorp  with  long  steps  came  to 
his  side,  as  if  to  bring  his  father  a  fresh  lance  to  renew 
the  fight.  Father  and  son  whispered  together,  and  Earl  20 
Spencer  exclaimed,  "Two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds!"  An  electric  shock  went  through  the 
assembly.  "And  ten,"  quietly  added  the  Marquis. 
There  ended  the  strife.  Ere  Evans  let  the  hammer  fall, 
he  paused;  the  ivory  instrument  swept  the  air;  the  spec-  25 
tators  stood  dumb,  when  the  hammer  fell.  The  stroke 
of  its  fall  sounded  on  the  farthest  shores  of  Italy.  The 
tap  of  that  hammer  was  heard  in  the  libraries  of  Borne, 
Milan,  and  Venice.  Boccaccio  stirred  in  his  sleep  of  five 
hundred  years,  and  M.  Van  Praet  groped  in  vain  among  so 
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the  royal  alcoves  in  Paris,  to  detect  a  cop}'  of  the  famed 
Valdarfer  Boccaccio. 

Another  class  I  distinguish  by  the  term  Vocah?ilarics. 
Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  is  a  book  of  great 

5  learning.  To  read  it  is  like  reading  in  a  dictionary. 
*T  is  an  inventory  to  remind  us  how  many  classes  and 
species  of  facts  exist,  and,  in  observing  into  what  strange 
and  multiplex  by-ways  learning  has  strayed,  to  infer  our 
opulence.     Neither  is  a  dictionary  a  bad  book  to  read. 

10  There  is  no  cant  in  it,  no  excess  of  explanation,  and  it  is 
full  of  suggestion, — the  raw  material  of  possible  poems 
and  histories.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  a  little  shuffling, 
sorting,  ligature,  and  cartilage.  Out  of  a  hundred  ex- 
amples, Cornelius  Agrippa  u  On  the  Vanity  of  Arts  and 

15  Sciences"  is  a  specimen  of  that  scribatiousness  which 
grew  to  be  the  habit  of  the  gluttonous  readers  of  his 
time.  Like  the  modern  Germans,  they  read  a  literature 
while  other  mortals  read  a  few  books.  They  read  vora- 
ciously, and  must  disburden  themselves;  so  they  take 

20  any  general  topic,  as,  Melancholy,  or  Praise  of  Science, 
or  Praise  of  Folly,  and  write  and  quote  without  method 
or  end.  Now  and  then  out  of  that  affluence  of  their 
learning  comes  a  fine  sentence  from  Theophrastus,  or 
Seneca,  or  Boethius,  but  no  high  method,  no  inspiring 

25  efflux.  But  one  cannot  afford  to  read  for  a  few  sen- 
tences; they  are  good  only  as  strings  of  suggestive 
words. 

There  is  another  class,  more  needful  to  the  present 
age,  because  the  currents  of  custom  run  now  in  another 

so  direction,  and  leave  us  dry  on  this  side; — I  mean  the 
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Imaginative     A  right  metaphysics  should  do  justice  to 
the  co-ordinate  powers  of  Imagination,  Insight,  Under- 
standing, and  Will.     Poetry,  with  its  aids  of  Mythology 
and  Romance,  must  he  well  allowed  for  an  imaginative 
creature.     Men  are  ever  lapping  into  a  beggarly  habit,     5 
wherein  everything  that  is  not  ciphering  that  is,  which 
does  not  serve  the  tyrannical  animal,  is  bustled  out  of 
sight.     Our  orators  and  writers  are  of  the  same  poverty, 
and,  in  this  rag-fair,  neither  the  Imagination,  the  great 
awakening   power,    nor   the   Morals,   creative   of  genius   10 
and  of  men,  are  addressed.     But  though  orator  and  poet 
be  of  this  hunger  party  the  capacities  remain.    We  must 
have  symbols.     The  child  asks  you  for  a  story,  and  is 
thankful  for  the  poorest.    It  is  not  poor  to  him,  but  radi- 
ant with  meaning.    The  man  asks  for  a  novel, — that  is,  15 
asks  leave  for  a  few  hours  to  be  a  poet,  and  to  paint 
things  as  they  ought  to  be.    The  youth  asks  for  a  poem. 
The  very  dunces  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre.     What  pri- 
vate  heavens  can  we  not  open,  by  yielding  to  all  the 
suggestion   of  rich   music!      We  must  have  idolatries,  20 
mythologies, — some   swing  and    verge  for  the  creative 
power  lying  coiled  and  cramped  here,  driving  ardent  na- 
tures to  insanity  and  crime  if  it  do  not  find  vent.    With- 
out the  great  arts  which  speak  to  the  sense  of  beauty, 
a  man  seems  to  me  a  poor,  naked,  shivering  creature.  23 
These  are  his  becoming  draperies,  which  warm  and  adorn 
him.     WThilst  the   prudential   and   economical   tone  of 
society  starves   the  imagination,  affronted  Nature  gets 
such  indemnity  as  she  may.    The  novel  is  that  allowance 
and  frolic  the  imagination  finds.    Everything  else  pins  it  30 
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down,  and  men  flee  for  redress  to  Byron,  Scott,  Disraeli, 
Dumas,  Sand,  Balzac,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Reade. 
Their  education  is  neglected ;  but  the  circulating  library 
and  the  theatre,  as  well  as  the  trout-fishing,  the  Notch 

6  Mountains,  the  Adirondack  country,  the  tour  to  Mont 
Blanc,  to  the  White  Hills,  and  the  Ghauts,  make  such 
amends  as  they  can. 

The  imagination  infuses  a  certain  volatility  and  in- 
toxication.    It  has  a  flute  which  sets  the  atoms  of  our 

10  frame  in  a  dance,  like  planets;  aud,  once  so  liberated,  the 
whole  man  reeling  drunk  to  the  music,  they  never  quite 
subside  to  their  old  stony  state.  But  what  is  the  imagi- 
nation ?  Only  an  arm  or  weapon  of  the  interior  energy ; 
only  the  precursor  of  the  reason.     And  books  that  treat 

15  the  old  pedantries  of  the  world,  our  times,  places,  profes- 
sions, customs,  opinions,  histories,  with  a  certain  freedom, 
and  distribute  things,  not  after  the  usages  of  America 
and  Europe,  but  after  the  laws  of  right  reason,  and  with 
as  daring  a  freedom  as  we  use  in  dreams,  put  us  on  our 

20  feet  again,  enable  us  to  form  an  original  judgment  of  our 
duties,  and  suggest  new  thoughts  for  to-morrow. 

"Lucrezia  Floriani,"  uLe  Peche  de  M.  Antoine," 
"Jeanne,"  and  "Consuelo,"  of  George  Sand,  are  great 
steps  from  the  novel  of  one  termination,  which  we  all 

25  read  twenty  years  ago.  Yet  how  far  off  from  life  and 
manners  and  motives  the  novel  still  is !  Life  lies  about 
us  dumb;  the  day,  as  we  know  it,  has  not  yet  found  a 
tongue.  These  stories  are  to  the  plots  of  real  life  what 
the  figures  in  "La  Belle  Assemblee, "  which  represent 

so  the   fashion  of  the  month,  are  to  portraits.     But   the 
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novel  will  find  the  way  to  our  interiors  one  day,  and  will 
not  always  be  the  novel  of  costume  merely.  I  do  not 
think  it  inoperative  now.  So  much  novel-reading  can- 
not leave  the  young  men  and  maidens  untouched;  and 
doubtless  it  gives  some  ideal  dignity  to  the  day.  The  5 
young  study  noble  behavior;  and  as  the  player  in  "Con- 
suelo"  insists  that  he  and  his  colleagues  on  the  boards 
have  taught  princes  the  fine  etiquette  and  strokes  of 
grace  and  dignity  which  they  practise  with  so  much 
effect  in  their  villas  and  among  their  dependants,  so  I  10 
often  see  traces  of  the  Scotch  or  the  French  novel  in  the 
courtesy  and  brilliancy  of  young  midshipmen,  collegians, 
and  clerks.  Indeed,  when  one  observes  how  ill  and  ugly 
people  make  their  loves  and  quarrels,  't  is  pity  they 
should  not  read  novels  a  little  more,  to  import  the  fine  15 
generosities,  and  the  clear,  firm  conduct,  which  are  as 
becoming  in  the  unions  and  separations  which  love  effects 
under  shingle  roofs  as  in  palaces  and  among  illustrious 
personages. 

In  novels  the  most  serious  questions  are  beginning  20 
to  be  discussed.  What  made  the  popularity  of "  Jane 
Eyre,"  but  that  a  central  question  was  answered  in  some 
sort?  The  question  there  answered  in  regard  to  a 
vicious  marriage  will  always  be  treated  according  to  the 
habit  of  the  party.  A  person  of  commanding  individual-  25 
ism  will  answer  it  as  Rochester  does,  — as  Cleopatra,  as 
Milton,  as  George  Sand  do, — magnifying  the  exception 
Jnto  a  rule,  dwarfing  the  world  into  an  exception.  A 
person  of  less  courage,  that  is,  of  less  constitution,  will 
answer  as  the  heroine  does, — giving  way  to  fate,  to  con-  30 
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ventionalism,  to  the  actual  state  and  doings  of  men  and 
women. 

For  the  most  part,  our  novel-reading  is  a  passion  for 
results.     We  admire  parks,  and  high-born  beauties,  and 

6  the  homage  of  drawing-rooms,  and  parliaments.  They 
make  us  sceptical,  by  giving  prominence  to  wealth  and 
social  position. 

I  remember  when  some  peering  eyes  of  boys  discov- 
ered  that  the   oranges   hanging   on  the  boughs  of  an 

10  orange-tree  in  a  gay  piazza  were  tied  to  the  twigs  by 
thread.  I  fear  't  is  so  with  the  novelist's  prosperities. 
Nature  has  a  magic  by  which  she  fits  the  man  to  his  for- 
tunes, by  making  them  the  fruit  of  his  character.  But 
the  novelist   plucks  this   event  here,  and  that  fortune 

15  there,  and  ties  them  rashly  to  his  figures,  to  tickle  the 
fancy  of  his  readers  with  a  cloying  success,  or  scare  them 
with  shocks  of  tragedy.  And  so,  on  the  whole,  't  is  a 
juggle.  We  are  cheated  into  laughter  or  wonder  by 
feats  which  only  oddly  combine  acts  that  we  do  every 

20  day.  There  is  no  new  element,  no  power,  no  furtherance. 
'T  is  only  confectionery,  not  the  raising  of  new  corn. 
Great  is  the  poverty  of  their  inventions.  She  was  beau- 
tiful, and  lie  fell  in  love.  Money,  and  killing,  and  the 
Wandering  Jew,  and  persuading  the  lover  that  his  mis- 

25  tress  is  betrothed  to  another, — these  are  the  main- 
springs: new  names,  but  no  new  qualities  in  the  men 
and  women.  Hence  the  vain  endeavor  to  keep  any  bit 
of  this  fairy  gold,  which  has  rolled  like  a  brook  through 
our  hands.     A  thousand   thoughts  awoke;  great  rain- 

30  bows  seemed  to  span  the  sky, — a  morning  among  the 
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mountains; — but  we  close  the  book,  and  not  a  ray 
remains  in  the  memory  of  evening.  But  this  passion 
for  romance,  and  this  disappointment,  show  how  much 
we  need  real  elevations  and  pure  poetry:  that  which  shall 
show  us,  in  morning  and  night,  in  stars  and  mountains,  5 
and  in  all  the  plight  and  circumstance  of  men,  the  analo- 
gous of  our  own  thoughts,  and  a  like  impression  made 
by  a  just  book  and  by  the  face  of  Nature. 

If  our  times  are  sterile  in  genius,  we  must  cheer  us 
with  books  of  rich  and  believing  men  who  had  atmos-   10 
phere  and  amplitude  about   them.     Every  good  fable, 
every  mythology,  every  biography  from  a  religious  age, 
every  passage  of  love,  and  even  philosophy  and  science, 
when  they  proceed  from  an  intellectual  integrity,  and  are 
not  detached  and  critical,  have  the  imaginative  element.   15 
The  Greek   fables,   the  Persian   history  (Firdusi),  the 
"  Younger  Edda"  of  the  Scandinavians,  the  "  Chronicle 
of  the  Cid, "  the  poem  of  Dante,  the  Sonnets  of  Michel 
Angelo,  the  English  drama  of  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  Ford,  and  even  the  prose  of  Bacon  and  20 
Milton, — in  our  time,  the  Ode  of  Wordsworth,  and  the 
poems  and  the  prose  of  Goethe,  have  this  enlargement, 
and  inspire  hope  and  generous  attempts. 

There  is  no  room  left, — and  yet  I  might  as  well  not 
have  begun  as  to  leave  out  a  class  of  books  which  are  the  25 
best:  I  mean  the  Bibles  of  the  world,  or  the  sacred 
books  of  each  nation,  which  express  for  each  the  supreme 
result  of  their  experience.  After  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  which  constitute  the  sacred  books  of  Christen- 
dom, these  are,  the  Desatir  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Zo-  30 
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roastrian  Oracles;  the  Vedas  and  Laws  of  Menu;  the 
Upanishads,  the  Vishnu  Purana,  the  Bhagvat  Geeta,  of 
the  Hindoos ;  the  books  of  the  Buddhists ;  the  "  Chinese 
Classic, "  of  four  books,  containing  the  wisdom  of  Con- 

6  fucius  and  Mencius.  Also  such  other  books  as  have 
acquired  a  semi-canonical  authority  in  the  world,  as 
expressing  the  highest  sentiment  and  hope  of  nations. 
Such  are  the  "Hermes  Trismegistus, "  pretending  to  be 
Egyptian   remains;   the    "Sentences"   of  Epictetus;  of 

10  Marcus  Antoninus;  the  "Vishnu  Sarma"  of  the  Hin- 
doos; the  "Gulistan"  of  Saadi;  the  "Imitation  of 
Christ,"  of  Thomas  a  Kempis;  and  the  "Thoughts"  of 
Pascal. 

All  these  books  are  the  majestic  expressions  of  the 

15  universal  conscience,  and  are  more  to  our  daily  purpose 
than  this  year's  almanac  or  this  day's  newspaper.  But 
they  are  for  the  closet,  and  to  be  read  on  the  bended 
knee.  Their  communications  are  not  to  be  given  or 
taken  with  the  lips  and  the  end  of  the  tongue,  but  out 

20  of  the  glow  of  the  cheek,  and  with  the  throbbing  heart. 
Friendship  should  give  and  take,  solitude  and  time  brood 
and  ripen,  heroes  absorb  and  enact  them.  They  are  not 
to  be  held  by  letters  printed  on  a  page,  but  are  living 
characters  translatable  into  every  tongue  and  form  of 

25  life.  I  read  them  on  lichens  and  bark ;  I  watch  them 
on  waves  on  the  beach ;  they  fly  in  birds,  they  creep  in 
worms ;  I  detect  them  in  laughter  and  blushes  and  eye- 
sparkles  of  men  and  women.  These  are  Scriptures  which 
the  missionary  might  well  carry  over  prairie,  desert,  and 

.  SO  ocean,  to  Siberia,  Japan,  Timbuctoo.     Yet  he  will  find 
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that  the  spirit  which  is  in  them  journeys  faster  than  he, 
and  greets  him  on  his  arrival, — was  there  already  long 
before  him.  The  missionary  must  be  carried  by  it,  and 
find  it  there,  or  he  goes  in  vain.  Is  there  any  geography 
in  these  things  ?  We  call  them  Asiatic,  we  call  them  5 
primeval;  but  perhaps  that  is  only  optical;  for  Nature 
is  always  equal  to  herself,  and  there  are  as  good  eyes  and 
ears  now  in  the  planet  as  ever  were.  Only  these  ejacu- 
lations of  the  soul  are  uttered  one  or  a  few  at  a  time,  at 
lone:  intervals,  and  it  takes  millenniums  to  make  a  Bible.   10 

These  are  a  few  of  the  books  which  the  old  and  the 
later  times  have  yielded  us,  which  will  reward  the  time 
spent  on  them.  In  comparing  the  number  of  good  books 
with  the  shortness  of  life,  many  might  well  be  read  by 
proxy,  if  we  had  good  proxies ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  15 
sincere  young  men  to  borrow  a  hint  from  the  French  In- 
stitute and  the  British  Association,  and,  as  they  divide 
the  whole  body  into  sections,  each  of  which  sits  upon 
and  reports  of  certain  matters  confided  to  it,  so  let  each 
scholar  associate  himself  to  such  persons  as  he  can  rely  20 
on,  in  a  literary  club,  in  which  each  shall  undertake  a 
sicgle  work  or  series  for  which  he  is  qualified.  For 
example,  how  attractive  is  the  whole  literature  of  the 
" Roman  de  la  Kose,"  the  "Fabliaux,"  and  the  gaie  sci- 
ence of  the  French  Troubadours !  Yet  who  in  Boston  has  25 
time  for  that?  But  one  of  our  company  shall  undertake 
it,  shall  study  and  master  it,  and  shall  report  on  it,  as  un- 
der oath ;  shall  give  us  the  sincere  result,  as  it  lies  in  his 
mind,  adding  nothing,  keeping  nothing  back.  Another 
member,  meantime,  shall  as  honestly  searth,  sift,  and  as  89 
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truly  report,  on  British  mythology,  the  Round  Table,  the 
histories  of  Brut,  Merlin,  and  Welsh  poetry ;  a  third  on 
the  Saxon  Chronicles,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury ;  a  fourth,  on  Mysteries,  Early 
Drama,  "Gesta  Romanorum,"  Collier,  and  Dyce,  and 
the  Camden  Society.  Each  shall  give  us  his  grains  of 
gold,  after  the  washing ;  and  every  other  shall  then  de- 
cide whether  this  is  a  book  indispensable  to  him  also. 
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